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VALUABLE AND APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PRATT, WOODFORD, & CO., 
NEW-YORK, 


And for sale by Booksellers generally. 


OLNEY’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF MGDERN GEO. 
GRAPHY, or a View of the Present State of the 
World, simplified and adapted to the capacity of 
youth. Embellished with numerous engravings of 
manners, customs, &c. Revised edition, accompanied 
by an entirely new and elegant Atlas. 

Although averse to the practice of altering schoo) 
books, and thereby creating confusion in classes, the 
author of this work has been induced by the possession 
of recent, full and authentic materials, containing more 
definite and correct information than could before be 
obtained, to revise the Geography according to the 
present state of the science. 

The plan of the book has not been changed, the author 
never having had any intimation that change was de- 
sirable. Teachers therefore who have been in the 
habit of using it, will still find it familiar. It is be- 
lieved that the Atias will be found superior to any other. 
It is engraved in the best style, and all the endeavors 
which experience and care could exert, have been used 
to make it accurateand clear. The ohjact being to 
teach geography to young persons, care has been used 
toexhibit the various portions of the world in the 
plainest manner, and so as to leadthe pupil on with 
as few obstructions as possible. ‘Ihe Atias contains 
some new features, among which are a more convenient 
arrangement of the United States, and a set of charac- 
ters indicating Government, Religion, State of Suciety, 
&c., differing somewhat from the charts heretofore 
used. It is impossible to devise any emblems absolutely 
significant which can be used on so small a scale; but 
those employed will be easily remembered, and will fix 
the idea intended to be conveyed. The sale of nearly 
a million copies of Olney’s Geography und Atlas, in the 
face of the most strenuous competition, may be said to 
have established its reputation asa work of real merit. 
If the publishers can rely upon the perfectly cre- 
dible testimony which they receive, it has no equal in 
the school-yoom, and the practice of exchanging new 
copies of other works for old copies of this, has enabled 
many teachers to establish the fact. lt now comes 
before the public with new claims upon its favor, and 
all persons interested in education are invited to ex- 
armine it. 

OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY is a 
neat, cheap and perspicuous work, for those who wish 
a smaller k on the subject. 

OLNEY’S NATIONAL PRECEPTOR, a popular 
reading book for the middle classes in schools. 

COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for schools 
and academies. In addition to the general testimony 
-n favor of this work, the publishers can state that 
she plan and style are so highly approved in foreign 








countries, that it has been republished in Edinbu 
and translated for the use of the schools in Prussia. 
Higher proof of its merits could not well be given. New 
discoveries are occasionally added to it, without dis- 
éurbing the body of the work. The other books of Dr. 
Comstocx’s Seniss are probably well known to teach- 
ers, Viz: 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, including recent dis- 
coveries. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, both Comparative 
and Human, a work of immense importance to the 


young. 

THE YOUNG BOTANIST, being a treatise on the 
science, prepared for the use of persons just com- 
mencing the study of plants. 

_ INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY, 
including a Treatise on Vegetable Physiology. 

OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY, intended as a poner 
treatise on the most interesting parts of the science. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY, illustra- 
ted by nearly two hundred wood cuts. 

BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS—ENGLISH, 
LATIN AND GREEK. These books have met with 
a degrce of favor truly remarkable; spontaneousrecom- 
mendations have been received from a large number of 
the best scholars and mo-t celebrated teachers in the 
country. Asmal] volume of Practical Lessons-in Eng- 
lish Grammar and Composition has been added to the 
series, which is admirably adapted to its purposes. 

The same author is preparing a LATIN READER. 

COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. In very 
general use. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK. By R. Bent- 
ley. Containing more than 160 beautiful euts, well 
printed on fine paper. Those who regard it important 
that the first book should be pleasing to children, wilh 
find this suited to their purpose; and it is not only 
attractive but excellent for teaching. In proportion ta 
its — it is one of the cheapest school books pub 
lished. 

THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL DICTIONARY. B 
Rev. T. H. Gallaudet and Rev. H. Hooker. This boo 
does not contain the namesof common objects, as chair 
or book, neither does it contain words which young 
persons have no occasion to use, but its object is to 
train pupils to the habit of giving a definate meaning 
to every word. It fully sustains the reputation of Rey. 
Mr. Gallaudet, as all will find who test its merits. 

ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, used in the 
Rutgers’ Female lustitute and many other seminaries. 

It is the intention of the publishers, that in pomt of 
execution, durability and price, the above books shal} 
compare favorably with any others. 








VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHEED BY 


JOHN PAINE, HARTFORD, CONN,, 
And for sale by booksellers gencrally. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, illustrated by 
numerous cuts. 

The questionsand answers are adapted to the object 
in view, and calculated to impartinstruction ina pleas 
ing and interesting manner. It is accompanied by a 
large and valuable Atlas. Many of the maps have been 
recently redrawn and newly engraved, and ail arranged 
from the latest and best authoriNes. A system of em- 
blems and abbreviations is adoptedjthroughout the whole 
showing the Government, Religion, State of Society, 
Population, Navigation, &c., of the more important 
eountries ata single glance. Though the Atlasis much 











enlarged and greatly improved, the prico remains the 
same as heretofore. 

SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL ARITHME- 
TIC, 1smo, in which mental arithmetic is combined 
with the use of the slate, being a complete system for 
al) practical purposes, 

KEY to the above, designed for teachers only. 

SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC, !2mo, in three parts, 
Part first, a mental course for every class of learners, 
Part second, consisting both in theory and practice. 
Part third treats of the more advanced studies in ma- 
thematics. Jllustrated by —— and cubical blecks. 

Key to the same, designed for teachers only. 
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M. A. ROOT’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


PENMANSHIP. 
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A SYSTEM OF XII BOOKS IN IIL 





PUBLISHED BY 


PARTS, 


APPOLLOS W. HARRISON, 


5 South-Seventh-Street, Philadelphia. 





_The object of this system is to furnish to common or 
district school teachers, the means of accomplishing 
all with their pupils inthe art that the best writing- 
masters can. 


This, it is believed, will be ape realized on trial, 
an a less cost for books than for the use of blank 
w books. It has been ascertained, by careful ana- 


lysis, that Root’s Writing Books average four times as 
much writing for the pupil, as the same number of 
blank books; and as the cost for each number is but a 
trifle more than for blank books, they must be much 
the cheapest, at least by more than one-half. Besides, 
there is a great saving of time to the teacher, the copies 
being all set in a fac-simile of the beautiful hand of the 
author. 


PLAN AND USE OF THE SYSTEM, 5 


The arrangement is such as toenable teachers who 
usg them, to superintend and rapidly advance very 
late classes, with comparatively little labor. Every 
exercise to be practiced, and letter to be imitated, is fully 
and clearly explained, in bold type, upon the same page 
with the lesson. This and the ready-set copies, with cuts 
illustrating and exhibiting both the correct and false 
positions of the hand and pen, enables anf one of com- 
mon capacity who will read, think and exercise his 
own. judgment, not only to teach himself, but become, 
by the aid of these books, a thorough and successful 
teacher of practical writing. The whole plan is pleas- 


THE PRIMARY PART 


Is for beginners, and is peculiarly adapted to their youth” 
ful capacities. The lessons are so arranged that short? 
long and capital letters are classed and practiced first 
according to similarity of formation, then alphabetical 
ly in single letters and words, so as to fix the form of 
each letter in the pupil’s mind. -Each lesson is alterna- 
ted with exercises, to give facility of action tothe mus- 
cles, and es blish the correct manner of holding the 
hand and perm * 
THE INTERMEDIATE PART, 


Though a proper successor to the Primary, may be used 
as a commencement by — somewhat advanced, or 
self instructors. It will produce a practical business 
style. It comprises as exercises, single small letters, 
entire words, capital letters, alphabetical sentences, 
and a series of bold exercises for acquiring great free- 
dom and command of the hand. 


THE FINAL PART 


Contains off hand or whole arm exercises, capital letters 
select sentences of one and two lines each, and business 
transactions, such as notes, orders, drafts, receipts, 
&c., and the ornamental branches of the art, compri- 
sing Round-Hand, German Text, Old English, &c. 
Each part, although gradually progressive, and design- 
ed to used in regular succession, is so planned as 
to make a complete series of itself, and may be used 












independently of the others. The whole forming one of 
the most complete, philosophical, practical and eceno- 
mica] systems ever befere published. 


GLOBES AND MAPS. 


The subscribers are prepared to execute orders to any extent for “ MITCH- 
ELL’S OUTLINE MAPS,” now so favorably known; also GLOBES, of 10, 
12, and 13 inches diameter, finished in a perfect style, as it regards both fine- 
ness and accuracy. 

By a recent arrangement with the manufacturers, the subscribers are enabled 
to sell the above at considerably reduced prices, and the Globes are carefully 
boxed for transportation. 

Auso, TANNER AND MITCHELL’S large and complete Maps of the 
Weorld—Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South America, and the United 
Stetes. Also, a new and beuatiful Map, on a large scale, of the State or 


Ew- York, 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON. 
School Book Depository, 411 Broadway, New-York. 


ing, interesting and effectual, entirely new and original 
with the author. 
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Vou. V. « ALBANY, JUNE, 1844. No. 3. 
COMMON SCHOOL STATE CONVENTION. Rensselaer, P.H.Thomas, Physician. 
Richmond, H. B. Cropsey, ‘Farmer. 
Tue State Convention of County Superintend- | Saratoga, Seabury Allen, - 
ents convened in Rocuester, at the Washington- | Schenectady, Alex. Fonda, Law. 

: a M Seneca, Chas. Sentell, Printer. 
street Church, at 10 o’clock, on Tuesday, May} stpyien, Ralph K. Finch, Leer. 
14th. Suffolk, S. A. Smith, 

The Convention was called to order by Tue- | Suélivan, J. D. Watkins, Physician. 
F. Kr E Presid f the 1 T toga, Elijah Powell/ Physician. 
opoRE *. KING, £eq., President of the lastcon-| Tompkins,  Smtith Robertson,  Tecaher. 
vention; and was, in accordance with the usual | Ulster, Gilbert Dubois, Teacher. 
custom, opened by prayer by the Rev. Dr. Ep- eens nv en ms are 
; ashington, ert Wrig sician. 
warps, of the city of Rochester. Wayne, Semnel Cale, ’ Teccher, 
The roll of Superintendents was called by Ev- | Wyoming, Alden 8. Stevens, Farmer. 
warp L. SHumway, of Essex, Secretary to the Bapal Ley ah L 
iss a : _| Buffalo, . 8. Hawley, aw. 
last convention. Forty-nine counties were rep Rochester, I. F. Mack. 


resented. 


Samvuexr S. Ranparr, Gen’l Deputy. 


Albany, Francis Dwight, Legal. 
Allegany, Ralph H. Spencer, Farmer. 

- J.J. Rockafeller, Legal. 
Broome, J. Taylor Brodt, Printer. 
Cattaraugus, J. H. Wright, Teacher. 

<i E. A Rice, Farmer. 
Cayuga, E. G. Storkes, Farmer; 
Chautauge, Worthy Putnam, Teacher. 
Chemung, Nathan Tidd, Merchant. 
Chenango, David R. Randall, Teacher. 
Columbia, David-G. Woodin, Teacher. 
Dutchess, Levi M. Arnold, Merchant. 
es H.H. Ingraham, Teacher. 
Erie, Enoch 8. Ely, Farmer. 
Essex, Ew’d S. Shumway, Law. 
Fulton, Flavel B. Sprague, Teacher. 
Genesee, David Nay, Farmer. 
Greene, John Olney, Law. 
Herkimer, James Henry, Jr., Law. 
Jefferson, Porter Montgomery, Law. 

- Lysander H. Brown, Law. 
Kings, 8. E, Johnson, Law, 
Lewis, Sidney Sylvester, Farmer. 
Livingston, _ Ira Patchin, Teacher 
Madison, Marsena Temple, Law. 
Monroe, H. E. Rochester, Law. 


Joha T. Brown, 
Montgomery, F. P. Moulton, 


Niagara, Samuel J. Mills, Legal. 
Oneida, Wm. 8S. Wetmore, Law. 

as Julius C. Thorn, Merchant 
Onondaga, Orson Barnes, Farmer. 
ae 

- T. Hopkins eacher. 

nage, Dis Weiketdal, Phy 
Otsego, L. R. Palmer, : Law. 





Messrs. Theodore F. King of Kings, E. R. 
Reynolds of Orleans, H. C. Wheeler of Yates, 
J. 8. Denman of Tompkins, Ex-county Superin- 
tendents, were also in attendance at the Con- 


vention. 


Town Superintendents were present from thé 
following counties: 


Allegany—C. D. Robinson. 
Cattaraugus—Hector Léger. 


Cayuga—E. W. Bateman, Allen Benton, © 


A. 8. Cady. 


‘Chenango—M. G. McKoon. 

Erie—I. B. Pride, Erasmus Briggs. 

Genesee—Branon Young. 

Livingston—Wm. J. Hamilton. 

Monroe—Joslyn Hutchinson. 

Niagara—Jonathan Bell. 

Oneida—Benjamin Allen. 

Onondaga—H. D. Adams, William Barnes, 
— Sears, De Witt C. Greenfield, F. Cooper. 

rleans—Ezra N. Hills, Wm. Penniman. 
Seneca—Gilbert M. Cole. 
Tompkins—Philo 8. Ely. 


Wyomi 


—W. Riley Smith. 


Yates—H.C. Wheeler, W. C. Parsons and 


J. B. Long. 


The Chairman stated that since the last con- 
vention he had ceased to be a member of the 
body, and that the first business in order would 
be the appointment of a committee of one from 
each senate district, torecommend proper officers 
for the convention. 

Mr. Fonda, of Schenectady offered a resolu- 
tion to that effect. : 

The Chair named the following gentlemen:— 
Messrs. Johnson of Kings; Smith, of Suffolk; 
Dwight, of Aibanys lien, of Saratoga; Ran- 

; Patchin, 


dall, of Os 


of Livingston; Hop- 


kins, of Ontario; and Stevens, of Wyoming. 
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While the committee were absent, Mr. Ran- 
dall, of Albany, Deputy State Superintendent, 


stated that on account of other pressing duties, 


the Hon. Samuel Young, State Superintendent, 
would be unable to attend the convention. . 


Mr. R. also read the following letter from the 
Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, expressing his regrets 
at his inability to attend the convention. 

To the Hon. Samvust Younc, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, 
for the State of New-York: 

My pear str—I thank you heartily for your 
kind invitation to be present st the Rochester 
Convention of County Superintendents of Com- 
mon Schools, on the l4thinst. By what I learn 
from various sources, I believe the meeting will 
be worthy of the cause. Either personally, or 
by reading their reports, | feel acquainted with 
a large proportion of the gentlemen who will 
compose that meeting; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that a body of men at once so nume- 
rous, intelligent and influential, has never be- 
fore assembled to consider the interests of popu- 
lar education. 

Shortly after your message, I had the honor 
of receiving from Mr. Hulburd, chairman of the 
committee of your assembly on colleges, acade- 
mies and common schools, the votes of the direc- 
tors of the several railroad companies between 
Albany and Rochester, tendering a free passage 
over their respective roads to myself and other 
friends of education in Massachusetts, invited to 
be present on that occasion. Such a compliment 
paid to the cause of education, in the person of 
its friends, and bestowed upon it by the mana- 
gerst moneyed corporations, is a fact as hono- 
rable to them as it is new in the history of com- 
mon schools. It surely proves a great advance 
in public sentiment on the subject of popular in- 
struction. Five years ago, I believe that any 
man, in any part of our country, who should 
have conceived such an idea, when no more po- 
pular cause than that of our common schools was 
the object, would have been supposed to possess 
a most enterprising imagination; and any one 
who should actually have ventured to make such 
a request of a moneyed institution, would have 
earned that appellation which Black Hawk, the 
Indian chief, gave to the man whom he saw as- 
cend in a balioon—a GreaT Brave, 

I rejoice at your proposed meeting, and at the 
many auguries of good attending it. It will act 
beneficially in different directions. It will bring 
many experiences and suggestions together from 
all quarters of the compass, will throw them into 
a@ common stock, and then, such are the infinite. 
ly reproductive powers of truth, that itis no pa- 
radox to say, each man will carry away the 
whole. It will shed light and warmth upon the 
schools in all parts of your state. These, there 
is no danger of stimulating too much, for they 
are plants of such innate vigor, that they need no 
winter for repose;—although they can live even 
in frozen latitudes, yet they can bear a climate 
where spring and summer reign throughout the 
year, and in such a temperature there will be a 
perpetual succession of flowers and fruits. 
Your convention will also act upon men who 
hold influential and responsible stations in soci- 
ety. Thisclass of men might disregard the most 
worthy individuals laboring in obscurity and 





alone; but such a grand public movement as 
your convention, will arrest their attention, and 
make itself felt by its publicity if not by its me- 
rits. Inour country and with our institutions, 
this view of the subject deserves great consider- 
ation. With a few most honorable exceptions— 
and in no state more than in yours—our public 
men have been indifferent to public schools. 
Those to whose hands the welfare of society has 
been entrusted, have been regardless of that 
which is the very basis of the welfare of society. 
It has been fashionable for governors, in their 
inaugural addresses, to pay verbal compliments 
to the cause of popular education; but thisemp- 
ty homage has rarely been followed by any effi- 
cient deeds. One annual eulogy from each go- 
vernor of a state gives the schools twenty-six 
eulogies a year; while these schools have been 
fortunate if they enjoyed even one or two real 
acts of friendship. Legislators too, who have 
studied constitutional history, and have master- 
ed the science of jurisprudence, frequently know 
nothing of the condition of the publie schools. 
Ought these things any longer to be so? Ina 
despotism, the man who understands diplomacy, 
commerce, jurisprudence, national and interna- 
tional law, may be called a statesman. He has 
what the institutions of his country require. 
But, in a republic, is any man worthy to be call- 
ed a statesman, who does not understand, inad- 
dition to all these subjects, the foundations upon 
which the republic rests? Should any man be 
allowed to perform either legislative or execu- 
tive functions, who is not disposed to watch over, 
and has not the ability to strengthen and fortify 
the citadel where all the treasures of the com- 
munity are gathered? Is there not occasion, 
throughout our whole country, and is it not time 
for every good citizen to promulgate and defend 
the doctrine, that no man is qualified to fill any 
office or station which has any direct influence 
or bearing upon the popular will, who is not by 
his acts or his character, pledged to extend and 
increase the blessings of public schools? 


Your state, I understand, has now established 
a normal school. . What renders this step of 
greater significancy, is that it was taken after a 
full and fair trial of the experiment of preparing 
teachers, in special departments of your acade- 
mies, and after that experiment was supposed 
to have failed. I claim none of the honors of & 
prophet, but you may recollect that I predicted 
this result five years ago—not however from any 
deficiency in the academies themselves, for I be- 
lieve they have generally had as able men and 
good teachers as the academies of any other 
state—but from the incompatibility of the two 
objects. Education, evenin its present immature 
state, has advanced so far as to require a divi- 
sionof labor. It is impracticable to fit men for 
all departments in the same school. 


After all my reflection and observation on this. 


subject, I am more and more convinced that 
normal schools are the only means for raising 
our common schools to the requisite standard. 
We may have every thing else we can desire— 
school-houses, funds, libraries, apparatus—yet 
we never shall have schools adapted to the wants. 
of a republican government without prepared 
teachers, any moré than we can have judges 
without the study of law, or physicians without a 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology and patholcgy. 
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Bat sir, I have suffered myself to be led away 
from the main objects of this letter. That ob- 
ject was to express my deep regret that I shall 
be unable to be with you at the ensuing conven- 
tion. I have seldom had a greater struggle to 
subject inclination to a sense of duty. But on 
account of my absence during the last season, 
official labors have accumulated upon me; and 
I find that a ten days’ absence will deprive me 
of time indispensable for other engagements. I 
should have not only pleasure but profit from 
meeting with you. As laborers in the field of 
education we need encouragement and support, 
and as we receive but scanty portions of these 
from the community at large, we can only derive 
them from each other. The general wants of 
the cause show us how much work is yet to be 
done. I look upon what has been done as the 
measure of what may be done, and I derive 
therefrom not discouragement, but stimulus. 
The coldness of the public mind is to be compen- 
sated by our zeal. The cause of popular educa- 
tion has indestructible merits. Let us not expend 
our strength in repining or complaining at the in- 
difference to it of those who really have the great- 
est interest in it; but let us rather consider ita fa- 
vor that we are allowed to labor for it, even un- 
der present difficulties and discouragements. Se- 
neca says that those men whom God appoints 
for unrequited toi] and self-sacrifice, ought to be 
thankful for the station and consider it as a post 
of honor, because the Almighty would not choose 
agents to perform a work of difficulty, unless he 
had confidence in their qualifications. On this 
principle, I know of no men in our times who 
have greater proofs of the divine favor, than 
those who are called in a public capacity, to 
promote the welfare of popular education through 
the instrumentality of common schools. 

Very truly and sincerely yours, 
HORACE MANN, 

Letters of a similar import were read, from 

other distinguished friends of education. 


The committee on nominations reported the 
following gentlemen as/oflicers :— 

President—H. E. ROCHESTER, of Monroe. 

Ist Vice-President—S. 8. Ranvatt, of Albany. 

2d Vice-President—H. B. Crorsry, of Rich- 
mond. 

Secretaries—Ira Patchin, of Livingston, and 
Wn. S. Wetmore, of Oneida. 

Mr. Rochester, upon taking the chair, madea 
brief address upon the objects and duties of the 
convention. He regretted that they were de- 
prived of the counsel and assistance of many of 
the more distinguished friends of education, 
many of whom were veterans in the cause. He 
referred particularly to the absence of the vene- 
rable James Wadsworth, whom they had all ex- 
pected to meet on this occasion. But ill health, 
and the infirmities of age had compelled him to 
remain at home. Col. Young, our honored su- 
perintendent, is also unable to be present, to 
guide us with his counsels and rouse us by his 
appeals. Mr. R. adverted to various other to- 
Pics connected with the cause of education. 

Mr. Randall moved the appointment of the 
usual business committee. . 

The chair named the following gentlemen :— 
Messrs, Thomas, O. W. Randall, Wright, Fon- 
da, Finch and Palmer. 

The business committee then reported the fol- 








lowing rules and orders of the convention, which 
were taken up by sections and acted upon. 

The business committee recommend the fol- 
lowing as the order of proceedings of the con- 
vention, viz. : 

I. The session of each day shall be opened 
with prayer. 

II. The committees shall be appointed by the 
president, unless otherwise ordered by the con- 
vention. 

III. All resolutions, amendments and orders 


shall be submitted in writing. 


IV. The business committee shall report al! 
business to the convention ; but after the accept- 
ance of their report, any member may present 
any resolution for the action of the convention. 

V. Ali resolutions shall be submitted in writ- 
ing to the President, and at his discretion sub- 
mitted either to the business committee, or. laid 
directly before the convention, unless otherwise 
disposed of by a resolution of the convention. 

VI. Nomember shall speak more than fifteen 
minutes at any one time, or more than twice on 
the same subject, without unanimous consent. 

VII. All ex-state and county superintend- 
ents, acting town superintendents, and delegates 
from county dssociations, shall be considered 
honorary members of this convention. 

VIII. The morning session shal] commece at 
9 o’clock and close at half-past 12 M., and the 
afternoon session commence at 2 o’clock. 

IX. Committees of three ghall be appointed 
on the following topics, viz.: 1. School District 
Libraries. 2. Upon the reorganization of school 
districts. 3. Methods of teaching. 4. Upon 
the introduction of vocal music into our commen 
schools. 5. Text-books. 6. Normal Schools. 7. 
School celebrations and conventions: 8. Teach- 
ers’ dril's. 9. Moral instruction. 10. Discipline 
and government of schools, duties and responsi- 
bilities of town superintendents ; to consist of 
all town superintendents present. 11. Oral in- 
struction. 

The fourth section, referring ali resolutions 
to the business committee, elicited a brief discus- 
sion, in which several gentlemen participated. 
It was finally amended satisfactorily. 

The seventh section, inviting ex-county su- 
perintendents, town superintendents and county 
delegates, to sit as honorary members, called 
forth a debate which lasted some time. Some 
were in favor of admitting them as active mem- 
bers, and giving them a right to vote. These 
contended that the call embraced all such per- 
sons: After various amendments and substi- 
tutes had been offered, the resolution was so 
amended.as to entitle ‘‘ all the friends of educa- 
tion” to a seat in the convention, not as active 
but as honorary members. 





AFTERNOON TERM. 

The President announced the standing com- 
mittees as follows : 

School District Libraries—Messrs.* Dwight, 
Powell and Dubois. 

Union Schools—Meesrs. Ely, Brodt and John- 
son. 

Free Schools—Messrs. Mack, Hawley and 
Johnson. 4 

Schoo! District Organization—Messers. Tidd, 
H. Wright, and D. R. Randall. 

Methods of Teaching—O. W. Randall, Palmer 
and Arnold. 
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Vocal Music—Messrs. Shumway, Ingraham 
and Olney. ; : 

Text Books—Messrs. King, Fonda, Smith, A. 
Wright, Wetmore, Robertson, Cole and Brown. 

ormal Schools—Messrs. §. 8. Randall, 

Sprague and Storkes. é 
- School Celebrations and Conventions—Messrs. 
Temple, Moulton and Montgomery. 

Teachers’ Institutes—Messrs. Stevens, Wat- 
kins and Wilsea. 

Moral Instruction—Woodin, Nay and Sylves- 


ter. 

Oral Instruction—Finch, Allen and Hopkins. 

Discipline—Henry, Allen and Curtiss. 

Duties of Town Superintendents—All such 
officers present—Rev. Mr. McKoon, chairman. 

Mr. Thomas, of Rensselaer, offered a resolu- 
tion requesting all authors of school books in 
attendance to hand in their names. and the to- 
pics upon which they treat, to the President. 

After some discussion, the convention resolved 
to appropriate the evening to hearing authors 
explain the peculiar merits of their several 
works. 

Mr. Patchin, of Livingston, moved the ap- 
pointment of a committee on the subject of intro- 
ducing the study of agriculture in our common 
schools, and also a committee on physical edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Shumway, of Essex, suggested a com- 
mittee on the study of political science. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. Thomas of Rensselaer, offered a resolu- 
tion instructing the committee on discipline to 
make a report on the inutility and barbarity of 
corporal punishment in schools, 

Upon this question arose a discussion which 
lasted the whole afternoon, in which several gen- 
tlemen took prominent parts. 

The point debated in the first place, was the 
propriety, expediency and right to instruct the 
committee. To obviate the difficulties growing 
out of this question, Mr. Randall of Albany of- 
fered the following substitute : 

Resolved, That the infliction of corporal pun- 
ishment, as a means of school discipline, has no 
sanction but usage, and that this convention 
wholly disapprove the practice and recommend 
its discontinuance. 

Mr. Thomas, the mover of the resolution said, 
that so far as he had any knowledge of the sub- 
ject, the best schools were those in which corpo- 
ral punisment was not practised. He had inva- 
riably found that the scholars most punished, 
were the most obstinate and refractory, and that 
in neighborhoods where this practice was most 
sanctioned, the young people partook of the same 
disposition. The custom was of barbarous origin. 
Those schools where ox-goads and ferules, fit 
only for a butcher’s stall found a place, generally 
showed all the marks of depraved character. 

Mr, Stevens of Wyoming said he would like to 
hear the advocates of corporal punishment. He 
believed the custom barbarous, and of barbarous 
origin, and that there was no good reason for its 
continuance. Those in favor of capital punish- 
ment were generally in favor of corpora! pun- 
ishment. He pointed to itas aremarkable fact, 
that so deeply had this custom interwoven itself 
into all the ramifications of society that we gene. 
rally found the best people in favor of the disci- 
pline of the rod and ferule. 





Mr. Cooper of Waterloo said he had been en- 
gaged in the occupation of teaching for some 
years, and that he should be glad to hear the 
views of the convention on the question. He 
came for the purpose of information. Both sides 
of the question had advocates, and it was in- 
volved in many difficulties. This speaker spoke 
some time very ably and judiciously upon the 
subject. 


Mr. Olmsted, Principal of Mendon Academy, 
rose and said that the great error in discussing 
this topic, was in taking the extremes. Those 
opposed to corporal punishment, would some- 
times find an extreme case, and point to it as an. 
exemplification of the system, and draw from 
thence an argument against bodily punishment 
in all cases. He believed that not one-thou- 
sandth part of the punishment used was neces- 
sary; but the resolution went against it in all 
cases. There were cases which had come under 
the observation of every teacher, which proved 
most conclusively that moral instruction could be 
conveyed by the rod. Children were frequently 
thrown into schools who had no training at home, 
and it was almost impossible to train them in 
schools without the use of severe measures. He 
used corporal punishment himself, and he was not 
prepared to say that it could be dispensed with al- 
together. Some had adopted the plan of ap- 
pealing to parents. This had been found inef- 
fectual. Expulsion had been resorted to by 


_| some trustees. But that was only ensuring the 


destruction of the pupil. The assertion of the 
gentleman from Wyoming, (Mr. Stevens) that 
punishment could not be inflicted without anger 
on the part of the teacher or parent, was a mis- 
take. He had punished when he indulged only 
the kindliest feelings, from an imperative sense 
of duty. Mr. O. spoke at considerable length on 
the various points connected with the question. 


Rev. Mr. Van Ingen, of Grace Church, rosein 
reply. He was gratified that the discussion had 
commenced at the right point. The resolution 
weutto anextreme. It declared all punish- 
ment unnecessary. This was in direct contra- 
vention of the sentiment taughtin the Scripture, 
and of the judgment of the wisest and best 
men in allages of the world—men whose hearts 
were full pf the milk of human kindness. 
‘* Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a 
child, but the rod of correction must bring it 
out,”’ was the sentiment of one of the wisest of 
men. Let not the Scriptures be supposed to 
sanction brutality or justify severity. The ac- 
tion of this convention should be deliberate and 
wise. * * * QOur institutions are happily pe- 
culiar to themselves. The distinction of noble 
or plebeian blood obtains no footing here. In. 
our country most of our youth are taught, but 
they only hear of right and moral duty. Were 
all on both sides taught in early life that practi- 
eal real subjection to any and every good gov-. 
ernment under which they were placed was the 
true path to honor or to dishonor! Did they 
learn its important agency in the formation of 
character? let us look at these considerations 
and not suffer our feelings to influence our - 
judgments. Let us discuss this question with- 
out excitement, that under the influence of the 
right spirit we may happily adopt the medium | 
80 essential to suecess in governing and eleva-~ 
ting the youth of our land and thus influencing 
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through them the future character of the na- 
tion. He believed the child must be taught to 
feel that it was implicitly his duty to obey his 
parent or teacher. If mildness and persuasion 
would not do, severity must be uscd. Mr. Van 
Ingen spoke at considerable length in a highly 
interesting manner, but our limits will not al- 
low us to present more thana mere sketch of his 
arguments. 

Professor Dewey, of the Rochester Collegiate 
Institute,;‘said he did not belong to the rising 
generation.. His opinions were made np. He 
knew that corporal punishment had been a be- 
nefit to him ; he felt it to this day, (laughter. ) 
The blows inflicted on the ‘‘ back behind hin” 
he was sure had been of benefit to him, (roars 
of laughter.) They were not, it is true, very 
grateful to his feelings, but they conveyed in- 
structions which would have been unheeded in 
another form. _ 

But seriously—whence the authority of the 
schoolmaster? who gave him the power he 
exercises? the school committee! If so whence 
do they derive it but from the parent? whence 
do they derive it, if not from the source of all 
power. Strike at the principles derived from 
that source, and you strike at the authority of 
the parent himself. 

None would be satisfied with this! If the 
schoolmaster has none, then has the parent 
none, There is no propriety in carrying this 
principle as far as the resolution contemplates. 





But aside from the language of the Bible 
(though I would conform my life to that.) No! 
matter in what manner pain is inflicted, it is all | 
corporal punishment though not inflicted by the 
birch or ferule. 

He thought there oughtto be a distinction 
made between punishment inflicted with a rod 
and other modes which were not deemed corpo- 
ral punishment. He had known teachers and 
parents who discarded corporal punishment, but 
who did not scruple to shut up their children, 
or make them stand for a greatlength of time in 
painful and unnatural postures. This they did 
not call bodily punishment, although it was fre- 
quently more painful and disagreeable than 
flogging. He did not use corporal punishment 
himself. nor had he for several years. The only 
punishment he inflicted upon his pupils was to 
compel them to hear his lectures on morals. 
(Laughter.) He generally gave them line up- 
on Ime, and precept updn precept. (A laugh.) 
But he was not prepared to say, although he got 
along without corporal punishment himself, 
that others could. In small schools moral sua- 
sion might do; but in large ones it was almost 
impracticable. Prof. D. spoke also,on the Scrip- 
ture views of the question. 

Mr- Fowle of Boston said, I cannot pretend 
to be a8 good as the gentleman though my expe- 
rience is somewhat similar to his. (Roars of 
laughter.) I recollect doing something which I 
knew was wrong—my father expostulated, but 
added a threat and an unwelcome alternative— 
my pride was aroused and my temper excited, 
I was not then to be driven; he flogged me 
butdid notsubdueme, —_ 

Tomy mind the defect of his attempted mode 
of government was then apparent. Again, the 
school in which I was, in preparing for an ex- 
amination had certain verses assigned to each, 





to be read on that memorable and interesting \oc- 


casion, a scholar being absent, I was ordered to 
read his verse ; to me' this was unreasonable ; 
I refused, he afterwards flogged me, but I was 
unyielding and beathim. At another time, for 
making such disposition of some snow as 
suited my genius, I was flogged, but I conquered 
again. 

Not however to give a chapter of such inci- 
dents attended with no better success, I have 
only to remark, that what has been so success- 
ful with the gentleman, in my case most signally 
failed. (Laughter.) 

About twenty-three years since the city of 
Boston established & school in effect for vaga- 
bonds. It consisted of vagrants and, the exclu- 
ded from other schools. A Scotchman procured 
from Albany to subdue them, was soon recalled 
to subdue a mutiny in his own school, matured 
during his absence of a few months from that 
city, and this left the Boston hopefuls as they 
doubtless preferred to be, free from all restraint. 
I was called upon to supply the place and ad- 
minister the legitimate authority attached to 
the terror-inspiring station. (Laughter.) For 
one whole year I flogged them like an amateur. 
(Great Laughter.) The good (if any) were 
not improved, and the bad were worse. The 
idea of governing without the infliction of cor- 
poral punishmeut was then indeed Utopian, but 
convinced of its propriety and necessity, I be- 
gan by burning the cow-skin and cat-o-nine-tails; 
told them I was going to seek their good and la- 
bor for their benefit. It is true it was difficult 
at first; in the first case I turned a boy out of 
school and sent him home to explain the cause. 
I told him 1 would think of his case and 
conclude what course to adopt, at the end 
of a week he came back and asked ‘‘ Have you 
thought of that matter?” ‘‘ Yes, some, (I re- 
plied,) but what course do you think I ought to 
adopt?” ‘I would rather take a whipping and 
come back, than to stay out!” No, but can’t you 
behave another week without any unpleasant 
infliction?” I will try, said he; he entered 
school again and behaved well ; other boys saw 
him and copied his behaviour. 

In another instanceI seta hard character to 
bemonitor, he began at once to feel his responsi- 
bility, and amended his manners and conversa- 
tion. Oneday he came to me and said ‘‘ one 
boy wont mind,” well, said I, what shall be 
done? ‘‘ why [ should like to make him mind 
me ;” But (I replied,) he sees you disobey, and 
imitates you. This made adeep impression on 
his mind and he beeame a most faithful and 

bedient scholar; at the end of a week his fa- 
ther came to me and said, ‘‘ what is it you have 
done to my boy; I don’t understand it?” I looked 
surprised, no doubt, and asked what was the 
matter, ‘‘ why,” said he, ‘‘ my boy does not run 
away oreven go out to play evenings; he is 
studying all the time when not doing chores ;” I 
called the boy up and asked, what are you 
studying, my boy? “ the lessons of my Class 
sir!’ but why do youstudy them? “‘ in order to 
teach my class when I am monitor, I learn the 
lessons in advance, for I am ashamed of my 
ignoranee ?” 

He ruled his class in memorable style, and 
was a task master of no ordinary character ; 
they dared not disobey him. This school be- 
came an easily governed association of children 
and at last embraced ninety girls, from whem 
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were also selected the monitors by whom they | Several other works were briefly advocated. 


were taught. The whole school had cause to: 
respect their teachers and from them have ari- | 
sen many of our most useful and highly respec. | 
table citizens. 1 was many years afterwards | 
travelling through one of the outer streets of | 
the city of Boston, and saw a stout man super- | 
intending an iron establishment (including the | 
different branches employing some twenty men,) 
who accosted me with how do you do? but in- 
forming him thatI could not recognize him; 
what, said he, do you not remember Damon? 
This is all mine said he, and I am much obliged 
to you for it. 

Never have I since that change, either as pa- 
rent or teacher, flogged a single scholar; and 
God being my helper, I never will. ‘ 

Mr. Van Ingen, replied, that this was another 
proof that mildness and severity would always 
effect the reformation of the vicious. In the 
case just related, severity came first and mild- 
ness followed ; whereas, mildness should always 
be used first, and if that failed, severity must be 
exercised, not as a general thing; but as a last 
resort. The child must be made to feel that its 
judgment is immature, and that its duty is to) 
obey implicitly the commands of its parent or 
teacher. The great error in school or family 
government, was inflicting corporal punishment 
before moral suasion had been tried. 

The farther discussion of the question was 
postponed till Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Henry, of Herkimer, from the committee 
on school discipline, made a majority report, ad- 
verse to the entire abolition of corporrl punish- 
ment. This was referred to the comimnitie of the 
whole, to be taken up at ten next day. 


RECOMMENDATION OF Booxs sx AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHERS. 


The session of the sonvention on Tuesday eve- 
ning, was devoted to hearing authors’ of school 
books and publishers’ agents explain the several 
works in which they were interested. Much 
valuable inijormation was elicited, though they 
each occupied but fifteen minutes. The conven- 
tion remained in session until half-past ten, yeta 
large number of authors were not heard for want 
of time. 

Mr. Cornell explained tlie advaniages to be 
derived from the use, in our common schools, of 
the small terrestrial globe which he had recently 
got up. 

O. O. Wickham presented his school ledger 
and Holbrooks’ apparatus for schools. 

Professor Davies, of West Point, occupied t 
time allotted to him in speaking of his series o 
Mathematical works, designed for common 
schools. 

Prof. Perkins—His Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Mr. Sweet—Sweet’s Elocution. 

Mr. Cobb—Spelling book, and a series of 
readers for small children. 

Mr: Sanders—Spelling book, and a series of 
reading books. 

Mr. Gilman advocated the elaims of Town's 
Spelling book. Mr. Cooper, Town’s Analysis. 

Mr. Pierce spoke at some length in advocat- 


grammar. 
Mr. Harrison presented Root’s System of Pen- 
manship. Mr. Northend, the Salem System of 








Penmanship: 


Olmsted’s Philosophy and Astronomy, several 
systems of penmanship, &e. Mr. Jencks, a 
publisher from Boston, recommended Emerson’s 
Spelling Book, Worcester’s Dictionary, and some 
other works. 

The views presented by those who addressed 
the convention were highly interesting. 

On motion of Mr. Patchin, of Livingston, 

Resolved, That this convention, sensible of 
the obligations which the common schools are 
under to the authors of the many valuable text- 
books now in use, tender the thanks of its mem- 
bers for the interesting and useful exposition of 
the character of the several works now brought 
before their notice. 





Wepnespar MorninG, May 16. 
Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Dewey. 

Mr. Reynolds, of Orleans, moved a committee 
of three on the District School Journal. 

The chair named Messrs. Reynolds, Wheeler 
and Woodin. 

Dr. Thomas moved that such authors as were 
not heard the previous evening, be permitted to 
occupy the time till ten o’clock. 

Mr. Brown moved a committee on school ap- 
paratus. 

The chair named Messrs. Brown, Robertson, 
and Patchin. 

Mr. Shumway moved the appointment of a 
commitiee on the introduction of political sci- 
ence into common schools. 

The chair named Messrs. Shumway, Henry, 
and A. Wright. 

Mr. Patchin moved a conmitiee on the intro- 
duction of agriculture into common schools. 

The chair named Messrs. Patechbin, Mills and 
Sentell. 

For the purpose of obtaining some statistical 
information concerning the convention, Profes- 
sor Dewey offered a resolution requesting the 
members to hand to the president their names, 
ages, and professions, and also their views on 
temperance. Carried. 

The coavention proceeded to hear authors on 
the subjects of their various wor'ts. 

Mr. Liudley M. Moore read an essay, by Miss 
Robbins, on the subject of her series of works for 
common schools. 

The President presented the following commu- 
nication from Mr. Palmer, proposing to deliver 
a series of lectures on subjects conncted with the 
cause of education. It was referred to a select 
committee: 


To the Convention of Superintendents assembled at 
Rochester, to devise measures fur the improvement 
of the Common Schools. 

GENTLEMEN—Will you allow one who has de- 
voted the chief part of his time and attention for 
many years, to the investigation of this most im- ” 
portant subject; one who feels a deep interest in 
the successful issue of the movement your state 
is making towards a substantial improvement of 
education; will you allow him, I say, to throw 
in his mite in aid of that great cause? I would 
propose, should my offer be sanctioned by this 
intelligent body, to deliver either one or five lec- 
tures in every county or half county of the state, 
to which I might be specially invited by its re- 
spective superintendent, on ‘‘the most pressing 
wants of the schools, and the best method of sup- 
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plying theth.” These wants I consider to be of a 
somewhat higher order than mere improvements 
in the manner of reading writing, cyphering, &c., 
or even than the extension of the course of in- 
struction to the mathematics, the sciences, or the 
languages. The subjects to which I would direct 
the attention of the community are the following: 


1. In InrTeELLEeTUAL EpvucaATION. 


The best means of making the pupil an inde- 
pendent thinker, of giving him such a power over 
his attention as will enable him to read, or tolis- 
ten toa public speaker, with his whole mind, 
without necessarily allowing it to wander off in 
day-dreams, and thus to fit him for self-educa- 
tion. To give hima taste for literature; to lead 
him to look deeper than to mere externals in the 
objects around; to open his eyes to the beauty and 
harmony of creation; or, in other words, to ex- 
cite a taste for the sublime and beautiful in the 
works of nature and of' art. 





2. In Morar Epvucation. | 
The best method of awakening and arousing to 
healthful action God’s vicegerent in the soul, the 
conscience; of leading childhood into a habit of 
acting, not from momentary impulse, but from | 
principle; of seeking what is right, not merely 
what is agreeable; of looking ahead to remote 
consequences, instead of considering nothing but 
immediate results. 
As intimately connected with this subject, I | 
should also speak of the best means of making vo- ' 
cal music a universal accomplishment, consider- | 
ing itas an aid to devotion; as a powerful means | 
of ‘impressing moral truth on the mind; as a| 
strengthener of the family tie, as a means of sav- 
ing youth from vicious courses, by substituting 
a cheap, ever-ready, innocent and most attrac- 
tive recreition, in place of the objectionable 
amusemen's in which very many now spend their | 
leisure; as a refiner of the taste and as a sharp. | 
ener of the inilellect. { 


I should also speak pf discipline in this con. | 
nexion, founding it on the conscientiousnessof the 
pupils, on the great principles of right and wrong, 
to ourselves as well as to others. I should also 
point out a few prevailing dangerous errors, easy 
to avoid or correct in childhood, but exceedingly 
hard to extirpate at a later period. 


These lectures would be particularly addressed 
to the town and county superintendents and tea- 
chers, and I should expect some pains to be taken 
to collect them together. But I flatter myself 
they would be found interesting to all whofeel the 
importance of education, especially parents, and 
would therefore wish an invitation to be extended 
toall such. I should prefer delivering the first 
on an evening, and the other four on the fore- 
noons and afternoons of the two subsequent days, 
But, if this should be thought too much time for 
the teachers, I would deliver three on the first 
day, (one of them in the evening,) and two on 
the second day. 


As soon as I receive invitations from any of the 
county superintendents, I shall give notice in the 
District School Journal of the days at which I 
shall attend at the several places, ‘leaving to 
the superintendents themselves the care of ex. 
tending the notice through their respective coune 
ties, 











I shall expect no compensation, looking merely 
for an extension of the rights of hospitality along 
my route, if my labors be thought useful. 

I am, gentlemen, respectfully yours, 
THOS. H. PALMER. 


Mr. S. S. Randall offered the following rego- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the members of this conven. 
tion, in behalf of themselves and their associates, 
do hereby gratefully accept the very liberal and 
generous offer of Thomas H. Paimer, Esq., com. 
municated through their president, te deliver a 
course of lectures in the respective coumties of 
this state, on ‘‘the most pressing wants of the 
schools and the best methods of supplying them,” 
and that they tender him their thanks, and the 
hospitality of the inhabitants of their respective 
counties. 

Mr. Sprague moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report in reference to the proper course 


| of studies to be pursued in our common schools. 


The chair named Messrs. Sprague, Mack and 
Bebee. 

Mr. moved thxt those county and town 
superintendents who have any peculiar way of 
examining teachers and schools, be requested to 
communicate their views to the convention in the 
afternocn. 

_Mr. Wright of Washington, moved a commit 
tee on female teachers, which was carried. 

Mr. Olmsted called attention to a reselution 
passed by the Young Men’s State Association, 
as foilows: 

Resolred, That the county superintendents are 
hereby invited to attend the sittings of this Asso 
ciation. 

Mr. Woodin cf Columbia. presented and read 
the following report from the ecommittte on mo- 
ral instruction, in reference to the duties of teach- 
ers. He presented a series of resolutions, which, 
together with the report, were referred back to 
the committee for revision. 





Reporr. 


The committee on "Moral Instruction” im 
common schools, have given to that subject alt 
the consideration in their power in the present 
circumstances, and beg Jeave to present the fol- 
lowing report: : 

The possession of a good moral character is 
made by law, au essential qualification of the 
teacher of a common school. The use of pro- 
fane language has properly been made, by the 
State Superintendent, an adequate and impera- 
tive reason for the dismissal of sucha teacher. 
The Jaw and the executor of the law thus pay 
their homage to virtue and morality. ‘The fact 
seems to assume, that the teacher is designed to 
exerta high and beneficial influence upon the pu- 
pils, at least by example. It implies more—that 
the power, in truth delegated by the parent to 
the teacher, involves the inculcation and enforc- 
ing of morality as a part of instruction and go- 
vernment, for good moral character in the teach- 
er cannot otherwise have its full bearing upon the 
school. Our lawsare based too on the truth that 
good moral principles are as necessary as know- 
ledge itself, to the performance and complete 
operation of our institutions. 

The teaching of honesty, sobriety, truthful- 
ness, temperance, kindness, obedience to parents 
and subjection to law and all Jawfal authority, 
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the love of God and man, and of the great and 
benevolent wule of doing to others as we would 
that others should do to us, involves no sectarian 
or illiberal spirit, because all sects and classes of 
men adopt all those principles, and thus stand up- 
on common ground and are united by a common 
bond. Such teaching must form one part of in- 
struction incommon schools. On the other hand, 
dishonesty, dissipation, lying, intemperance, cru- 
elty, disobedience to parents and disregard of 
proper authority and law, contempt of the divine 
Being and disregard of his commands and of the 
rights and interests of our fellow men, areas uni- 
versally condemned by all sects im religion and all 
classes in society. The criminalityand dishonor 
of all these and their kindred vices and crimes 
must form one part of the instruction of all teach- 
ers of children and youth. , 

The moral power of man is the highest and 
noblest and most important of his endowments 
from the hand of his Maker. All education 
must be very imperfect, which does not respect 
this power. This power comes into action early 
in life. Children know and feel moral obliga- 
tion; the sense of right and wrong is an early 
development. The teacher must make it an 
important part of his effort to bear upon this 
sense of right and wrong, and enlist the con- 
science of the pupil as a propelling power to his 
action in the school and through life. To allthe 
extent in which moral suasion shall be substitut- 
ed for corporal punishment, there must be intro- 
duced moral instruction. The teacher will in- 
evitably fail, unless he shall introduce the latter 
simultaneously with the diminution of the form- 
er. There are only these two modes of govern- 
ment and discipline—moral influence and phy- 
sical force. In society and enlightened govern. 
vernments, as well as under the beneficient go- 
vernment 6f our Creator, these two modes are 
united. The reason alone is inefficient; and we 
must bring into constant operation the conscience 
and the heart. The teacher must reiterate the 
questions on conduct—is it right? is it proper ? 
is it reasonable? is it consistent with good and 
the pursuit of good? is it becoming? is it doing 
as you would like to be done by? would your fa- 
ther approve it? your mother and sister, how 
will they think of it? above all, will God, who 
gives you life, or who holds you in life, approve 
this conduct, action, or feeling ? 

In effecting the great result of moral instruc- 
tion, aresort to the Bible and the language of the 
Bible and the authority of the Bible, will be found 
of the highest consequence. The daily opening 
of the school with the reading of a select'and 
short portion of the Scriptures and the offering 
of a short, humble prayer will admirably fit both 
the teacher and the children for the influence of 
moral suasion and rational government, as well 
as for all the duties of the school. The teacher 
is to show his own cordial subjection to the pow- 
er of these principles. 

In conclusion, your committee present the fol- 
lowing resolutions, for the consideration of this 
convention. 

Resolved, That moral instruction ought always 
to be enforced bya corresponding example in the 
teacher, and that occasions arising incidentally 
for enlightening children in regard to the true spi- 
rit and import of moral laws, ought to be care. 
fully embraced and will frequently prove the most 
efficient méans of moral chiture. : 





= 


Resolved, That teachers ought carefully to 
avoid all undue appeals to the baser passions of 
our nature, such as the love of distinction, the 
love of power, and the love of weaith. 

Resolved, That the power of conciliating the 
confidence and affections of children is an indis- 
pensable qualification for a good teacher and that 
this faculty ought especially to be exercised in 
imparting moral instruction. 

These resolutions were subsequently adopted. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. . 


The convention proceeded to the consideration 
of Mr. Randall’s resolution on corporal punish- 
ment, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the infliction of corporal pun- 
ishment as a means of school discipline, has no 
sanction but usage, and that this convention whol- 
ly disapprove of the practice, and recommend its 
discontinuance. 

Mr. Henry of Herkimer, addressed the con- 
vention. He was unable to tell as well as oth- 
ers, what the inspired volume taught on this sub- 
ject. It was contended that the practice of cor. 
poral punishment was barbarous and of barba- 
rous origin, and that it was an absurd idea that 
physical force could, in the light of the nineteenth 
century, convey moraé instruction. Appeals to 
reason and moral principle, were considered suf- 
ficient in all cases. He hadachild whom no 
persuasion could induce to open his mouth to 
have a tooth drawn, and was obliged to interpose 
his authority to effect the object. We have not 
yet arrived at that state of perfection that we 
say to every man, ‘‘do as you please.” If so, 
why was every house in this city locked?) Why 
all the immense machinery of law? The mob 
at Philadelphia were deaf to moral suasion.— 
The appeal to arms was one which they under- 
stood. He ventured to say, that those very per- 
sons were educated under a mild system of moral 
suasion. Napoleon in quelling mobs, fired the 
grape shot first. and blank cartridges atterwards. 
He would not give the snap of his finger for the 
schools of New-York, if it were understood that 
coercive measures were thrown entirely aside. 
The resolution is radical, and proposes an entire 
revolution. He admired the goodness of heart 
that prompted this movement, but the time for its 
adoption has not yet arrived. Order could not 
be kept one hour if it were known that physical 
force were entirely dispensed with. 

Mr. Hawley of buffalo, did not think we could 
draw general conclusions from.particular instan- 
ces, such as those mentioned by the gentleman 
from Boston, (Mr. Fowle.) We must first as- 
certain what corporal punishmentis. Any phy- 
sical restraint would come under that head, and 
he hoped that those who voted for its abolition 
would not consider outrageous flogging alone as 
such. The subject embraced so wide a range: 
of principles, that it could hardly be voted up- 
on understandingly. He thought the punish- 
ment of the intellect often more cruel and more 
disastrous in its consequences than physical pun- 
ishment, Every boy, sooner or later must sub- 
mit to his superior. It was good for a man to 
find his superior. There was much argument in 
the feelings, He would not only say, ‘‘ remove 
not ancient landmarks,” but remove not the an- 
cient body marks.” ’ 

Mr. Randall had but very little experience as 
ateacher. He had arrived at the conclusion 
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from reading and reflection, that corporal pun- 
ishment was not in accordance with the enlight- 
ened philosophy of the day. If physical vio- 
lence were threatened, it must be repelled by 
physical force. Butif the mind or heart are to 
be enlightened, moral means must. be used. 
Ministers of the gospel in reforming character, 
appealed entirely to moral means. Attempts 
had been made to propagate religion by force, 
and all the horrors of the inquisition never con- 
vinced the mind, although they might have sup- 
pressed the free discussion of opinions. By cor- 
poral punishment he meant flogging, not physi- 


cal restraint of every kind. He did not believe | 


this principle conflicted with the Bible. Solo- 
mon has said, ‘‘ foolishness was bound up in the 
heart of a child, but the rod of correction must 
bring it out.” Buta greater than Solomon has 
said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them noi ; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

Mr. King regretted the tone of this discussion. 
It should be conducted with calmness and delib- 
eration. When the advocates of mild discipline 
attack the rod, they arouse the feelings of all 
those engaged in school teaching. One gentle- 
man, (Mr. Olmsted,) had inflicted punishment 
when he was ready to weep tears of bluod, but 
he imagined thaf'all the blood flowed from the 
backs of the flogged children. He had said, 
however, that he had punished only three times 
in five years,and it wasa source of congratulation 
that he had come so far over to the side of mo- 
ral suasion. Another gentleman (Prof. Dewey,) 
had spoken of the stripes inflicted upon his 
back, in a manner that would lead the audience 
to believe that he would refuse instruction un- 
less accompanied with a certain amount of 
stripes. He had not read the good book aright, 
if our Savior had ever used force to inculcate 
his principles and measures. [Mr. Henry here 
sdid—‘‘ He did in driving the thieves from the 
temple.” ] . sar 

Mr. Bloss made some remarks onthe subject, 
but gave way before he had fully expressed his 
views. " 

Dr. Potter thought it necessary to restrain the 
range of the discussion. - He should therefore 
eonfine himself entirely to the subject of pun- 
ishment in schools, without reference to the gov- 
ernment of families, except so far as it was con- 
nected with schools. He took it for granted 
that those in favor of the abolition of corporal 
punishment, were in favor of order; and hoped 
those who took ground in favor of retaining the 
Nsage, would not be considered in favor of 
stripes for the sake of stripes, and be represent- 
ed as gloating over the pains inflicted upon the 
subjects of punishment. He believed corporal 
punishment was decreasing in every part of the 
country. If this was not thecase, heshould be 
glad to be informed of it, and would take his 
seat, in order that any person might, if the fact 
had come to his knowledge, state it to the con- 
vention. , 

No one having any such information to com- 
municate, Dr. Potter requested the convention to 
hear Mr. Northend, of Salem, Mass. This 
gentleman, a teacher of some years’ experience, 
said that to his knowledge corporal punishment 
»was decreasing, in consequence of the general 
discussion of the subject; but he thought it 
would be unwise in this convention to send forth 





a resolution entirely disapproving its use. The 
time had not yet arrived for its total abolition. 

Dr. Potter resumed by saying that he was quite 
sure the practice was rapidly diminishing; and 
he confidently believed that in time it would fol- 
low the errors of thedark ages. He deprecated the 
action of this convention in the manner proposed 
by the resolution. All reformations should be 
gradual. This sudden innovation upon a long 
established usage, would be attended with dis- 
astrous consequences. He believed the time 
would come when prisons and the gallows would 
be done away with; but what would be the ef- 
fect if the legislature were to proclaim through- 
out the length and breadth of the land that every 
prison wall was to be razed to the ground and 
every gallows taken down? Children whom 
Providence has not blessed with good parents, 
often go from houses of iniquity and shame to 
the school-room, where they must be dealt with 
according to law. What must the teacher do? 
If the child has become a brute, he must be dealt 
with in a corresponding manner. How rouse 
the petrified powers of such child’s nature? If 
you cannot make his intellectual nature feel, 
you must find a sensitive spot on his hg a 
the avenue to his nobler nature, and the key 
that will open the way to his nobler feelings. 

Physicians pore over a disease, to find the most 
sensitive part, to commence the work of renova- 
tion. - After a child has become morally incura- 
ble, he has in his physical nature a sensibility 
which cannot be destroyed, through which you 
cannot fail to reach his intellect. Corporal pun- 
ishment has been banished from the schools of 
Hollandand Prussia. Butdo those governments 
issue proclamations to the children, telling them 
that it is not to be used in any case? No. Ev- 
ery child in those countries knows that it will be 
wsed, but used only as a last resort, when every 
other means have failed. 

Dr. P. said he did not commonly use corporal 
punishment in his family, but when he had occa- 
sion to use it as a last resort, he did it in a me- 
morable style. If he were to tell his nine child- 
ren that they were never more to be punished, 
he should immediately expect a domestic insur- 
rection. Two of his lads, not long ago, came 
home from school in great glee, informing him 
that the teacher had told them that they were 
gentlemen, and that he should punish them no 
more, as he thought it degrading to punish gen- 
tlemen. And in four weeks’ time the school was 
a perfect bedlam. So great was the confusion 
and disorder that the teacher was obliged to 
avail himself of the first opportunity to resume 
his former practice. Dr. P. regarded the theo 
of intellectual punishment alone unsound. It 
was not the way that God, in his divine govern- 
ment, dealt with his creatures. He awoke the 
dormant nature of man through the physical 
system—by the light that breaks upon the in- 
fant’s eyes, and the sounds that fall upon his ear. 
By these means he taught his power and prero- 
gative. He made the body sensible to pains and 
pleasures, and made use of those physical pro- 
perties to advance his own. divine purposes. 
Shall we be wiser than God? We shou'd never 
lay aside our physical nature. All the great en- 
terprises of life were carried on through it. 


Why were the citizens of Rochester actively en- 
gaged, from “early morn to dewy eve,” in in- 
creasing their comforts and making their capital 
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productive? Simply because they heeded the 
well established physical law, that “he who 
will not work shall not eat.” This principle 
runs through all the progress of society. 
P. made some very able remarks on. the 

graduation of punishment. 

Whea he had concluded, the convention took 
% recess. 





AFTERNOON SLASION. 

The Convention, in the afternoon, resumed the 
subject of corporal pumshmeat. 

Dr. Potter moved the following substitute for 
Mr. Randall’s resoiution : . 

Resolve:, That the substitution of moral for 
physical punishment be recommended to teachers 
to be adopted as rapidly as the preservation of 
good order an.J the best iaterests of the schoois 
will allow. 

The substitute was accepted by Mr. R. and 
adopted by the Convention. 

Mr. Dwight, from the Library Committee, 
reported the following rcsolutions on schoul li- 
braries, which were laid on the table, but subse- 
quently adopted : 

Whereas, a deplorable indifference prevails in 
many sections of the state, to the use, fate and 


condition of the district school libraries, and | 


whereas, doubts of the expediency of maintain- 
ing this. part of the common school system are 
gaining strength from the conviction that in many 
eases the books are now useless ; therefore, 

Resolved, That every county superintendent 
shall, in his next annual report, state to the de- 
partment not only the condition of the library, 
but the average number of volumes in-use du- 
ring {pe year, that the actual extent of this in- 
difference may be known, and fit remedies ap- 
plied. 

Resolved, That in the mean time it is expedi 
ent, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the last report of the State Superintendent. to 
promote the purchase of books adapted to the 
tastes of childgen, and that they should be en- 
couraged to draw books from the library, and to 
read them thoroughly, by the teacher’s appro- 
priating a part of the afternoon of the semi- 


’ monthly return day to discuss with the pupils the 


object and usefulness of the books read. 

Resolved, That the libraries should during 
term time be kept in the school-house,.or in some 
neighboring dwelling, and that the teacher should 
in all cases be employed as assistant librarian. 

Mr. Reynolds, from the same comunittee, re- 
ported on the District School Journal. Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Arnold, of Dutchess, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, in reference to the purchase of 
text books with the public money. 

Resolved, That in order to attain uniformity 
of text books, and to secure to the indigent an 
equal participation in the benefits to be derived 
from attending school, it is expedient that a por- 
tion of the public moneys distributed to school 
districts, be exclusively devoted to the purchase 
of text books, whieh shall be the property of 
each district for the use of its school; that toen- 
title a district to a share of such text book mo- 
ney, it should raise and add to it an equal amount, 
to be expended with it; and that the selection 
of such text books should be made by the trys- 
tees, subject to the approval of their respective 
town or county superintendents. 





Read and referred to the committee on laws 
and applications to the legislature. 

Mr. Spencer, of Allegany, offered the follow- 
ing resolution on the subject of the study of Hu- 
man Physiology. Laid on the table. - ~ 

Resolved, That the study of human physiolo- 
gy as a general exercise in our common schools, 
is of great importance, and that in the opinion 
of this convention no person should be entrusted 
with the sacred office of teacher, who is not well 
acquainted with the laws of health and life. 

I. F. Mack offered a series of resolutions on 
the subject of free schools, recommending the 
passage of a law authorizing each town to raise 
by tax a sum suilicient for the support of schools. 

After some discussion, the resolutioas were 
| withdrawn. 
| Mr. Thomas offered a resolution recommend- 
jing that the Bible or select portions should be 
{read daily in all the common schools, as the best 
book of Christian morals. ; 

Mr. Hawley of Buffalo, although he agreed 
with the sentiment of the resolution, yet from 
his peculiar position, representing, as he did, a 
large community, composed of all sects of Chris- 
| tians. some of whom would be opposed to it, 
| moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Dr. Potter said he need not inform the conven- 
tion that he was in favor of the resolution, but 
he did not think it expedient for the convention to 
piace itself into a controversial position with any 
elass in the community. 

Mr. Thomas said he merely wished the intro- 
duction of the Bible as a matter of discipline, 
as it contained the best code of morals under 
heaven. 

Mr. Curtiss adverted to the difficulties attend- 
ing the same questions in New-York and Phila- 
deiphia. He deemed the resolution impolitic. 
Every thing calculated to excite religious preju- 
dices should be carefully avoided. 

Mr. Patchin of Livingston, said he had never 
known but three persons in his county who ever 
opposed the introduction of the Bible. Hespoke 
in the highest terms of the Bible as a code of 
morals. He had never known but one teacher 
who objected to reading it in schools. Had the 
moral precepts of the Bible been felt, we should 
have seen different conduct in the Philadelphia ° 
rioters. Unless -intellectnal cultivation is im- 
proved by moral principle, education will be of 
no avail. 

Mr. Olmsted asked whether it would be dis- 
creet at this time, to recommend the Bible‘to be 
read in schools. It would be regarded as an at- 
tempt to coerce the people into their opinions, 
and do more hurt than good. 

Mr. Barnes cf Onondaga, offered an amend- 
ment recommending the reading of the Scrip- 
tures ‘‘ where thereare no objections.” 

Mr. Thomas withdrew the resolution, and 
Mr. Patchin immediately renewed it. The 
chairman, under the rules, referred it to the 
business committee. 

‘The convention spent some time in discussing 
the time and place of the next convention. The 
subject was finally referred to a committee of 
eight. 

On motion of Mr. Dwight, a committee of 
nine was appointed to report on the organization 
of the next convention, as follows: Dwight, 
Johnson, Cooper, Henry, McKoon, Shumway, 
Pendleton, Finch and Wheeler. 
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The convention resolved to attend the public 
school celebration at the Fitzhugh-street Chapel, 
on Thursday, at two o’clock. 

Some time was spent in hearing Dr. Com- 
stock, of Philadelphia, explain his system of 
elocution, 


MR. FOWLE’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Fowle, of Boston, addressed the school 
convention on Wednesday evening. He is a 
practical teacher of great experience, having 
been engaged in the business of teaching for 


Mr. Dwight, from the committee on the orga- 
nization of the next convention, then reported as 
follows in favor of giving town superintendents 
seats in the body and a right to vote collectively. 

Resolved, That the next convention of super- 
intendents shall be so organized as to include 
both town and county superintendents as mem. 
bers, possessing equal rights and privileges. 

Resolved, That every fifteen members of said 
convention, by rising in their places, may require 
any vote to be taken by counties, and in case 


twenty-one years, and consequently understands ; SUch a demand is so made of the presiding offi- 


well the duties and responsibilities of a teacher, 
as well as the best modes of imparting instruc- 
tion to the youthful mind. 

The remarks of Mr. Fowle were mostly con- 
fined to the subject of Memory—its importance, 
and liability to abuse. He contended that all 
discipline of the mind depended upon this one 
faculty. Teachers have been aware of the im- 
portance of cultivating the memory, but have 
generally pursued a very injudicious course, 
thinking, or practising as though they thought, 
the mere memory of words all that was neces- 
sary in a child. The utter inutility, so far as 
the acquirement of knowledge is concerned, of 
pursuing such a course, and its ruinous tendency 
upon the healthy action of the mind, were gra- 
phically pictured by the speaker. Ideas are far 
more important than mere words. Scholars 
who could repeat a long string of words, with- 
out understanding a single idea they contained. 
‘were often considered by their parents and friends 
as prodigies. Mr. F. said, when a boy, he was 
taught the catechism from the old New-England 
Primer. He could repeat it, word for word, | 
from beginning to-end, either “ backward or 
Sorward, and understand it as well one way as 
the other.” Not an idea was gained, for he was 
taught nothing but the words. 

One individual Has a memory of ideas, con- 
nected with’a particular subject. The speaker 
said his practice was where he found a scholar 
possessing a great memory upon some particular 
subject, to endeavor to cultivate a memory upon 
those subjects retained less easily ; but not to the 
neglect of that point in which the pupil natu- 
rally excelled. Every child remembers what i 
most interesting to him, therefore it should b 
the study of every teacher to present knowledge 
to the pupil in a pleasing and interesting man- 


ner, 

Our limits will not admit of more than a brief 
glance at the main topic of the address. Those 
who had the pleasure of listening to Mr. F. 
were much inferested in the subject, and de- 
lighted by the happy manner in which it was 
treated. We hope those who are engaged in 
the business of teaching ‘‘ the young idea” may 
profit by the advice of so distinguished a teacher 
of youth as Mr. Fowle. 





Wepnespay Morninc. 
Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Church. 

Dr. Thomas, from the business committee, 
introduced the following resolution, upon which 
he moved the previous question. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend 
that the Bible, or select portions of it, be read 

- daily in the common schools. 
. Dwight moved, by consent of the mover 





of the previous question, that it lie on the table. 
Carried. 


cer, he shall put the question to each county and 
district of a county, separatcly, and the county 


superintendent of each county, or district of a | 


county, shall be entitled to one vote, and the 
town superintendents collectively, of said coun- 
ty, or said district of a county, shall be entitled 
to one vote, and unless a majority of the coun- 
ties, and districts of counWes be in favor of said 
question, thus put by the presiding officer, the 
said question shall be declared lost. | 

Resolved, That delegates trom associations, 
teachers, and other friends of education who 
may be present, and who may wish to take part 
in the proceedings of said convention, may be 
admitted to all privileges, except the right of 
Voting. . 

An objection, that the convention would be 
too large and unwieldy, was discussed at length. 
Mr. Dwight was of opinion that the largest 
legislative hodies are the most orderly, as in the 
case of Massachusetts. The town superintend- 
ents, if denied a seat in the convention, would 
have a separate convention. ’ 

Mr. town superintendent, spoke 
against admitting the towns. He thought the 
two bodies were distinct, and that they should 
not interfere with each other. 

Mr. Hamilton, superintendent ‘of Geneseo, 
protested against excluding the towns. 

Mr. Randall preferred delegations from the 
town superintendents. He moved a re-commit- 
ment. 

Mr. Henry spoke at length in favor of the re- 
solutions. 

Dr. Potter moved a re-committal. ne 

Mr. Cropsey, of Suffolk, spoke in oppesition 
to the resolution. He did not consider the town 
officers inferior to those of the counties. If 
the two bodies are associated in convention, 
they will come in conflict, and ultimately destroy 
the benefit of conventions. The county superin- 
tendents would be responsible for all the acts of 
the convention. On this ground, principally, he 
was opposed to the measure. 

Professor Dewey felt that it was honor enough 
for those who were not county superintendents 
to have the privilege of participating in the pro- 
ceedings, without claiming a right to vote. He 
believed it ought to be confined to the county su- 
perintendents. He should be slow to claim a 
right to vote, and he hoped the convention would 
be slow in granting it. . 

Mr. Van Ingen viewed the question as one of 
great interest. He had expressed himself in fa- 
vor of admitting all the towns to a full right in 
the convention. These were not legislative, but 
deliberative bodies. It would be desirable to 
assemble as much wisdom as possible, and for 
that reason, not only town officers, but parents 
and teachers should be invited to attend. If it 
should be found necessary, the votes of the two 
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orders could be taken separately, as in certain 
ecclesiastical bodies. The a object should 
be to assemble so large and dignified an assem- 
blage as to draw out men of talent and ability. 
He trusted that towns would be fully admitted, 
and when necessary, vote separately. 

.Mr. McKoon said that the town superintend- 
ents, by a large majority, approved the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Hamilton. of Geneseo, spoke earnestly in 
favor of admitting the towas. 

Professor Davies, of West Point, thought if 
the project were fully understood, it would find 
more favor. It would be desirable to get a full 
expression from all parts of the state—an ex- 
pression from the masses. And in order to get 
this, it would be necessary to extend the organi- 
zation of the convention. He did not think it 
would be necessary, once in ten years, to take a 
vote to protect the copvention against local in- 
flmence. He was happy to say that sectional 
feeling had hitherto found no place in the con- 
vention, nor did he think it would. 

Mr. Wright, of Washington, spoke of the dif- 
ficulty of town superintendents, from a distance, 
attending conventions. 

I. F. Mack, of Rochester, took ground against 
the resolution. 

Mr. Olmsted was of opinion that the conven- 
tion was one of the friends of education, all of 
whom should participate in discussion. He 
thought the voting should be entirely confined 
to the counties. The town superintendents 
might, perhaps, be too tenacious of their rights. 

Dr. Potter thought this the great—the vital 

nestion. They were not legislative bodies. 

heir measures were only recommendatory, 
and the less formality the better. There should 
be less talk about rights, and more kindly feel- 
ings. Too many resolutions were passed pre- 
cipitately. The less we said of organization 
the better. Legislative bodies had lost, in a 
grett measure, the respect of the people, by the 
abuse of the privileges of debate. The wrang- 
ling, violence and personalities of many con- 
ventions, were such that their recommendations 
inspired but litlerespect. He was of the opin- 
ion that numbers would operate asa restraint. 
He was in favor of the organization proposed 
by the resolutions. 

Mr. Johnson moved the previous question, 
which was ordered. 

Mr. Sprague called for the ayes and nays 
which were ordered: 

The main question was taken by ayes and 
noes, and was carried-—33 ayes, 15 noes. 

Mr. Fonda, to do away with all the complica- 
ted machinery of organization, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to call ano- 
ther Convention of County Superintendents, as 
such, but that Annval Conventions of the 
Friends of Education throughout the State, be 
recommended. k 

Dr. Potter thought there should be some nu- 
cleus around which to form a convention. 

Dr. Thomas spoke in favor of the resolution, 
because he did not wish to bear the responsi- 
bility of the acts of others, as we should surely 
have to, if the towns were admitted to full 
rights. ; 

Mc. Curtiss followed in opposition, and moved 
to lay the resolution on thetable. Carried. 





Mr. Randall, from the committee, offered a 
resolution, approving the establishment, by the 
state, of a Normal School, and pledging the co- 
operation of the convention in the experiment. 

Resolved, That the passage by a unanimous 
vote of the legislature of this state, of the act 
providing for the establishment of a Normal 
School at the seat of government, isa source of 
unfeigned gratification to the members of this 
convention: that to such an institution, organ- 
ized upon enlightened principles and conducted 
under the immediate supervision of the State 
Superintendent, and the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, the friends of education may reasonably 
look for the elevation and advancement of the 
character and qualifications of teachers, and 
consequently for a decided improvement in the 
standard of elementary instruction, and that we 
willcheerfully and cordially co-operate with the 
department and the friends ot education gene- 
rally, in the efficient accomplishment of so de- 
sirable an object. 

Mr. Ely ma:le the following report in favor of 
Union Schools in convenient localities : 

The committee appointed to report upon 
Union Schoo!s, ask leave to submit the follow- 
ing for the consideration of the convention : 

Whereas, the establishment of schools of seve- 
ral departments in large districts and densely 
Ppopniated sections of the country; by affording 
increased facilities for proper classification and 
a suitable division of labor among the teachers, 
awakens a deeper interest in the various bran- 
ches of elementary science, and more clearly 
and fully develops the resources and energies of 
the pupils; 

Therefore, Resolved, that we recommend the 
opening of Union Schools in such villages and 
districts of the state as are possessed of a popu- 
lation sufficiently large to warrant the employ- 
ment of two or more teachers. 

Messrs. Randall and Van Ingen called for in- 
formation on the subject. The resolution was 
laid aside for further consideration. 

The Chair stated thatso far.as his county was 
concerned, the experiment had been attended 
with very happy results. 

Mr. McKoon, from the committee of town 
sfiperintendeats, submitted the following com- 
munication : ‘ : 

The committee of town superintendents, to 
which was referred the duties of these officers, 
communicate the following preamble and reso- 
lutions, which were. unanimously adopted by 
the gentlemen of the committee, about thirty in 
number, and for which, though not proper sub- 
jects for the action of this body, they would re- 
spectfully ask a place on the minutes of this 
convention, as an expression of what they be- 
lieve to be the prevailing feeling of the town 
superintendents : 

Whereas the success. of ‘the common school 
system of this state depends materially upon 
the co-operation of all officers concerned in its 
administration ; therefore 

Resolred, That we rega: ' the office of county 
superintendent as an important feature in our 
school system, as an intermediate tribunal be- 
tween that of the town and state superinten- 
dents, and affording facilities for the more 
Prompt and efficient administration of the sys- 
tem by the. residence of the officer in the im- 
mediate vicinity of theschools under his charge. 
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Resolved, That we entertain a great respect 
for the office of state and county superinten- 
dents, and that we will cordially co-operate 
With these officers in their meritorious efforts 


to advance the interests of common schools, and} 


that we will cheerfully vindicate their character, 
if necessary, from any unmerited aspersions, 
prejudicial to their influence or success. 


Resolved, That the town superintendents 
ought in all cases to be chosen in reference to 
their peculiar fitness. for the office and not in 
reference to their political opinions, in order to 
secure the services of the best talents in each 
town, and.render the office more permanent, re- 
spectable and useful. 

Resolved, That we approve of the organiza- 
tion of the future state conventions of superin- 
tendents, as reported by the committee on that 
subject. 

Mr. Henry spoke in complimentary terms of 
the spirit that prevaded the communication in 
reference to the office and duties of county su- 
perintendents. He alluded to that as an evi- 
dence of the harmony existing between the two 
bodies. 

The paper was placed on the minutes. 

Mr. Fonda offered the following resolutions, 
commending the District School Journal, which 
has lately been | gee! enlarged and improved, 
to the support of the public : 

Resolved, That the recent enlargement of 
the District School Journal to twice its former 
size, without any increase of price, entitles 
its editor to the approbation of the friends 
of education generally, and to a liberal support 
on: their part, and that we commend it to the 
regard of al} who feel an interest in the eleva- 
tion and advancement of our system of public 
instruction and popular education. 


Resolved, That more fully to enable its edi- 
tor to maintain its usefulness, we pledge 
ourselves by all means in our power to extend 
its circulation in our respective counties. 

The previous question was ordered and car- 
ried, and the above resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Mack spoke of the great apathy of the 
people on the subject of educational papers. He 
thought them saperior to the political and news 
journals, which were filled, he said, with hum- 
bugs, stories, lectures ondemanology, &c. The 
District School Journal, although as ably con- 
ducted as any in thecountry, was but little read. 
He suggested that every superintendent should 
make personal exertions to extend its circula 
tion. Men did not hesitate to pay $8 or $10 for 
a scurrilous political paper which taught every 
thing but good morals. 

Mr. Patchin spoke at length, of the value of 
the Journa!, he said it was eagerly sought for in 
the districts of Livingston, and suggested that 
the superintendents read portions of it frequently 
in schools and families, He was sorry to say 
however, that some trustees were too penurioug 
to pay the postage on the Journal. 


Mr. Wheeler, of Yates, was happy to find 
that his county was in advance of the city of 
Rochester. The Journal was punctually taken 
from the office, but was not'read so much as he 
could wish. He thought the diffusion of infor- 
_ mation a very efficient agent in reforming soci- 
ety. He was warmly in favor of the sugges. 





tion that superintendents exert themselves 
spread educational intelligence. 

Mr. Shumway spoke in favor of renewed ex- 
ertions for the diffusion of sound and correct 
intelligence, the more so on account of the 
great spread of worthless information. 

Mr. Henry pledged himself to send fifty pay- 
ing subscribers to the Journal within three 
months. 

Mr. Hawley, of Buffalo, did not agree with 
the strictures (by Mr. Mack;) upon the politi- 
cal press. He was not aware that papers of 
any party ever took any part against the cause 
of education, but had frequently been of very 
great service to the cause. 

Dr. Potter spoke of the great services of the 
politicalpress. He thought it had been very 
liberal. Educational papers should be miscel- 
laneous in their character, and partake of the 
vivacity common to newspaper publications 
in order to compete with the other press. 


Mr. Mack explained, that he did not mean to 
censure generally the political journals. They 
had frequently lent their assistance to the cause 
of education, and when they took up the subject 
they did it in the right way. He wished they 
were inore frequently enlisted in the service. 
He was happy to say that two papers of this 
city, although they contradicted each other al- 
most every day, generally agreed to do all they 
could to advance the cause of education. 

[It may not be known to all that Mr. Mack, 
at the opening of the convention, excused him- 
self from voting because he had the use of but 
one eye—the other being laid up for the present 
by disease—and he would be likely to see only 
on one side of the question. We, therefore, 
excuse his oppugnation to the political press on 
account of his infirmity.] 

The discussion—if di$cussion it can be called, 
all the speakers taking the same side of the 
question—was continued up to the hour of ad- 
journment. 





TuurspAy AFTERNOON. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


According to previous arrangement, the vari- 
ous public schools of this city assembled yester- 
day afternoon at the Fitzhugh-street Methodist 
Chapel, to hold their annual celebration. The 
children did not go through with all the exerci- 
ses usual on such occasions, the superintendent 
wishing them to hear addresses from various in- 
dividuals now in this city in attendance on the 
common school convention. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Prof. Dewey. 

Dr. Hawks, president of the board of educa- 
tion, presented a brief report on the history, 
present condition and future prospects of the 
public schools. 

The children were then appropriately address- 
ed by S. S. Randall, state deputy superintend- 
ent, Mr. Henry, superintendent of Herkimer, 
Dr. King, of New-Jersey, Professor Davies, of 
West Point, Wm. C. Parsons, of Penn Yan, 
Francis Dwight, editor of the District School 
Journal, Professor Dewey, Mr. Cobb, of New- 
York, Mr. Hawley, city superintendent of Buf- 
falo, Mr. Hazen, of Baltimore, Mr. Fowle, of 


| Boston, Mr. Stevens, of Wyoming, and Dr. Pot- 


ter, of Union College. 
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Challenges to produce at some future period, 
the best specimens in penmanship, were offered 
to the schools of Rochester by Mr. Dwight, on 
the part of the schools of Albany, Mr. Thomas, 
for the schools of Troy, Mr. Hawley, for the 
schools of Buffalo, and Mr. Stevens, for the 
schools of Wyoming. These were all accepted. 

Many of the schools had beautiful and appro- 
priate banners, with mottoes, some of which 
were as follows : 

‘‘ We are all seekers.” 

** Our Country’s Hope.” 

“ Intellectual Advancement—the Spirit of the 
Age.” 

‘* Knowledge is power.” 

Many of the little girls were dressed in white, 
and their heads were adorned with garlands of 
flowers. 

The exercises were interspersed with excel. 
lent vocal music, under the direction of Mr. 
Belden. 

. The children of the Orphan Asylum, forty-six 
in number, accompanied by their matron, Mrs. 
Tobey, attended the celebration in a body. 





Tuurspay Evening. 
DR. POTTER’S ADDRESS. 


It is neediess to say that the address was elo- 
uent and convincing, for who ever heard this 
istinguished advocate of education on his fa- 

vorite theme, without according to him this meed 
of praise. But we advert to the exercises of 
last evening, not to reiterate this sentiment, but 
to congratulate our fellow-citizens upon this ad- 
mirable vindication of our free school system. 
And we fearlessly ask every auditor, whether 
he has now a lingering doubt of the benefits of 
this system, either in its moral and intellectual 
relation, or in its pecuniary results. Were our 
sole object to make Rochester the richest city 
in proportion to its population, the nearest and 
surest instrument is the free schoo] system; 





Fripay MoRnNING. 


~ Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Park. 

Mr. Arnold, chairman of the committee on 
time and place of holding the next convention, 
reported the following: 

Resolved, That when the convention adjourn 
it adjourn to meet at on Tuesday, 
the 24th day of April next, at 10 A.M. 

On motion of Mr. Curtiss, of Onondaga, the 
blank was filled with Syracuse—and the resolu- 
tion adopted 

Mr. Woodin, from the committee on moral 
instruction, submitted a report in reference to 
the duties of teachers. Mr. Parsons made some 
remarks upon one of the sesolutions which dis- 
approved of appeals to love of distinction, &c. 
He hoped it would not be construed so as to be 
anderstood to disapprove of promotion in schools 
for industry and goodconduct. The resolutions 
were adopted, (as before noted.) 

Mr. Ely’s report on Union Schools, which ad- 
vocated Union schools in convenient localities, 


was taken up. 

Mr. Hawley, of Buffalo, hoped the question 
would be thoroughly discussed, in order that 
the convention might vote understandingly. He 
had seen the good effects of such schools in New 





character in Erie county which had worked 
well. They should be constructed upon the 
principle of division of labor, each department 
attending solely to a single branch. 

Mr. Wetmore, of Oneida, thought the same 
division of labor common to manufactories, was 
applicable to schools. In his own knowledge 
the experiment had worked well, He thought 
highly of the plan, and hoped. not only that the 
resolutions would be adopted, but that the day 
would soon arrive when every academy in the 
land would be conducted on this principle. 

Mr. Barnes, of Onondaga, was glad that-the 
subject had been broached. He thought small 
districts bad. He believed that consolidation 
and division of labor was everything. He had 
no doubt of the beneficial operation of the sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Cooper, of Cayuga, made some remarks 
on the deficiency of instruction. He thought 
the establishment of union schools would be at- 
tended with happy effects. It would raise com- 
mon schools to a level with academies. All 
classes of pupils should study the higher branch- 
es and receive all the benefits of an academical 
education. Gteat benefits would be derived 
from the concentration of apparatus. 

Mr. Spencer, of Allegany, had witnessed the 
evil effeets of small schools. He was heartily 
in favor of the resolution. The system would 
save a vast expense. 

Mr. Henry did not entertain a solitary doubt 
of the utility of Unionschools. He thought them 
of paramount importance. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Brown submitted the following report on 
school apparatus, recommending all districts to 
supply themselves with clocks, outline maps, 
globes, &c.: 

The committee upon school apparatus would 
respectfully report the following sentiments and 
resolutions; believing, as they do, that the im- 
portance of the subject will claim the consider- 
ation of this convention. . 

Whereas, There is yeta great deficiency of 
such articles of school apparatus as are necessa- 
ry for the clear illustration of the various scien- 
ces, as wellas for affording constant employ- 
ment and entertainment to the pltpils; and 
whereas the legislature of our state have wisely 
provided for the purchase of such necessary ar- 
ticles; therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend to all such 
districts as are not already supplied with black- 
boards, clock, small bell, thermometer, globes, 
orrery, outline maps, charts, and other scientific 
prints and implements, to furnish their school- 
rooms with them as fast as possible; as we re- 
gard them as indispensable articles to every 
school-room. 

Resolved, That the use of the clock in the 
school-room is richly worth its present cost, [$2 
or $2.50] as it aids greatly in securing system, 
order and promptness, which are so necessary 
to the success of any school. 

Resolved, That we approve of outline maps, 
and would recommend to such districts as are 
not in possession of them, to encourage their 
teachers and pupils in ‘‘ home manufactures,” 
as the act on the part of pupils of drawing 
the map of a country fixes it permanently in the 





York and Lowell. / 
Mr. Ely spoke of one or two schools of this 


mind. 
Adopted. 
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Mr. Brown exhibited to the convention some 
.very beautiful specimens of map drawing. We 
noticed maps of New-York, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Livingston county, from the 
schools of ‘Mr. Jones, of Caledonia, Mr. McIn- 
tyre of York, and Mr. Wood, of Geneseo. Al- 
so, maps of the world, the United States, and of 
Monroe county, drawn by a lad twelve years of 
age, in the school taught by D. D. T. Brown, at 
Mumfordville, in Monroe county. Most of these 
maps were s0 finely executed and colored, that 
they could scarcely be disitnguished from engrav- 
‘ings. The map of Monroe county was very neat 
and beautiful in execution. Mr. Brown when he 
exhibited them said, that while we had such 
specimens of ‘‘ home manufacture,” we need 
not go abroad to purchase maps. 

Mr. Tidd, of Chemung, submitted the follow- 
ing report on district school organization, re- 
commending that districts be suificiently large 
to support well at least one school: 


The committee on school district organization 
respectfully report: That the experience of the 
past has fully proved that many difficulties arise 
from the too frequent division of districts, turn- 
ing into several channels the emolyments, 
interests and influence, which if permitted to 
run in an unbroken stream, would enable one 
school to be conducted in a healthful and proper 
manner, when by a division they just enable 
two, or at times three, to enjoy a temporary and 
feeble existence—thus destroying the intentions 
of the law, and defeating a most desirable ob- 
ject, the improvement of common schools and 
the diffusion of education among every class of 
society: Therefore 

Resolved, That in all eases where practicable, 
the districts of a town should be so arranged as 
to embrace a sufficient population and extent of 
country to support in a good and healthful con- 
dition one good school, and not as is too frequent- 
ly the case, from the kind but mistaken wish of 
accommodating the distance to the feelings of the 
small children, to organize two or at times three 
feeble districts. 

Adopted. 

_Mr. Cooper, of Cayuge, moved a committee 
fo repent on the qualifications of teachers. Laid 
aside. 


' Text Books. 


Mr. Arnold, of Dutchess, presented the fol- 
lowing report on laws and applications to the 
legislature: 

The committee on laws and applications to the 
legislature, to whom was referred the consider- 
ation of the resolution, on exclusively devoting a 
*portion of the moneys distributed to school dis- 
tricts to the purchase of text books, respectful- 
ly report: : 

For many years great efforts have been made 
to secure to our schools uniformity of text books, 
though thus far with small success. Various 
plans have been proposed, several have been 
fairly tried, but the expense to the guardian of 
the scholar, has almost always been the insupe- 
rablé obstacle which has prevented the hoped 
for result. A plan which shall make the dis- 
tricts, instead of individuals, the purchasers of 
the books, and which shall entrust their selec- 
tion to those who have examined and investiga. 
ted a very large number of different works in 
every branch, is the only one which we : an loo< 





to for the complete attainment of this very desira- 
ble object. With such a plan, the books being 
Purchased in larger quantities, they would be 
obtained at wholesale instead of retail prices. 
The necessity of purchasing for each scholar eve- 
ry book he must use in the whole course of his 
Studies is obviated, and it is plain that about | 
or 4 of the whole number of books which are 
how required, would then be sufficient. Under 
the present system, the books often become use- 
less when they have been but little used;, but 
under the proposed one they would be used until 
worn out. 


The common school fund was intended to be- 
nefit al! the people equally, but in practice, it is 
the greatest proportional benefit to those who 
least need assistance, the thickly populated dis. 
tricts. In some of these large and strong dis- 
tricts, the public money pays nearly all the ex- 
pense of teaching, whilst in some weak districts, 
districts, too which are so circumstanced that 
they cannot be enlarged, the expense of main- 
taining the school eight, or even six months in 2 
year, is a real burden to those who pay rate 
bills. But in every district, the expense for 
text books, per scholar, is nearly the same, pro- 
vided they are equally well supplied. An ap- 
propriation of money to this purpose then, would 
equally relieve all from expense and perplexity, 
and would in fact be the most just and suitable 
distribution of public money yet made. But 
there is another point of much greater conse- 
quence to be considered, an evil to be corrected 
which can be obviated only by adopting a mea- 
sure embracing these principles. Some of the 
children of the indigent, and of those who in or- 
der to pay their rate bills, must now deprive 
themselves of one or-more-of the common com- 
forts of life, now often go to school without any 
books, and all of them must generally be restrict- 
ed to the most simple elements of education, for 
want of suitable ones. Should this plan be 
adopted these poor children will, as they of 
right should, enjoy an equal opportunity to 
share in all the benefits their respective district 
schools are capable of affording. 


A sum annually distributed equal in amount 
to the library money now apportioned to the 
districts, would probably be amply sufficient to 
secure these advantages, if each district be re- 
quired before it should be expended to add to it 
from its own resources, a sum equal to that 
which it shall have received. This last condi- 
tion it is believed would be cheerfully and 
promptly complied with by almost every district, 
and the provision will have a tendency to inte- 
rest all the inhabitants in taking good care of 
the books. 

There is however, no danger that the books 
would be carelessly or wantonly injured, for ex- 
periments already tried in some of the schools 
of this state, as well as in others, have fully 
demonstrated that the scholars are quite as care- 
ful, and many think much more careful, of 
books furnished by the school managers, than of 
those purchased by their parents. The books 
belonging to the school, only go into the hands 
of the scholars for actual use, and at all other 
times may be under thecare of the teacher, safe- 
ly deposited inacase. ‘ 

Would the limits of this report permit your 
€0 nmittee to enter upon a full discussion of the 
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improved methods of teaching it would enable 
instructors to adopt, its advantages would be 
still more apparent. Even now, insome schools, 
the scholars of a'class subscribed for a periodi- 
cal, every copy of which is by general consent 

in the care of the teacher, who allows 
them to have the papers but for the purpose of 
reading in the class, until they are ready to com- 
mence the next number; thus keeping them con- 
stantly highly interested in their reading lessons. 
This plan will enable teachers to use a series 
of reading books ina similar manner. Then, 
too, might be generally introduced many branch- 
es, which could be profitably taught in our 
schools by oral instruction, were a single book 
or set of books furnished for the use of the teach- 
ers; which now are not obtained, as from the 
smal] compensation generally paid teachers, they 
are not able, even if willing, to furnish them at 
their private expense. 

Notwithstanding these and other reasons for 
the adoption of such a plan, your committee 
would scarcely have ventured to recommend it, 
did it necessarily involve any considerable alter- 
ation of the common school laws: for it is un- 
doubtedly the desire of the people that the 
should be seldom disturbed. A very brief addi- 
tion will be sufficient to earry into effect this 
plan, whilst the existing law will be in no res- 
pect changed. Nor could your committee have 
expected any good could arise from the recom- 
mendation of such a plan did they act know 
that an enlargement of the sum annually distri- 
buted to common schools in this state was ear- 
nestly urged last winter in the legislature—did 
they not understand .that the condition of the 
fund would justify it; and believe that it will not 
be long ere such an enlargement will take place. 

Your committee therefore propose to the con- 
vention the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That in order to attain uniformity 
of text books, and to secure to the indigent an 
equal participation in the benefits to be derived 
from attending school, it is expedient that a por- 
tion of the public moneys distributed to school 
districts, be exclusively devoted to the purchase 
of text books, which shall be the property of 
each district for the use of its school: that toen- 
title a district to a share of such text book mo- 
ney, it should raise and add to it an equal 
amount, to be expended with it: and that the se- 
lection of such text books should be made by the 
trastees, subject to the approval of their respeet- 
ive town superintendents. 

Resalved, That the state “superintendent be, 
and hereby is, respectfully solicited to call the 
attention of the honorable the legislature of the 
state to this important subject, at their next ses- 
sion. 


Mr. Henry concurred generally in the views. 


of the report, but it contemplated such great 
changes and the time for discussion was so limit- 
ed, that he would move a recommittal. 

Mr, Randall thought the views of the report 
sound and judicious. He hoped, as it was onl 
recommendatory, that it would be odegel, 
Laid aside for further consideration. 

Mr. Johnson submitted the following: 

The committee on laws’ and applications to 
a yer ary ~ ig was os the reso: 

ation o y Mr. Curtiss, respectfully report 
the following resolution: : 


Resolved, That inasmuch as an important 
change has lately been made in the schoo! Jaws 
in regard to the tenure of the office of trustees, 
and inasmuch as the change meets general ap- 
probation, itis inexpedient to recommend any 
alteration. 

Norma. Scuoors. 


Mr. Stevens, of Wyoming, presented the fol- 
lowing report in favor of establishing temporary 
normal schools or teachers’ institutes: 

The committee to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of teachers’ institutes, beg leave respectfully 
to report, that having given to the subject refer- 
red to them, the little consideration the time al- 
lowed would permit, submit to the consideration 
of the convention their views upon a subject, 
which they deem very important. The committee 
deem the subject important for various reasons. 
Among the most weighty that have influenced 
the mind of the committee, are the suggestions 
that they believe these institutions among the 
most valuable and effective auxiliaries known 
for the improvement of all the teachers of our 
common schools, and if the saying is true, that 
“* as is the teacherfso is the school,” it is impor- 


Y | tant that our teachers be properly prepared.— 


These institutes, or temporary normal schcols, 
are of recent origin, and but little understood in 
many of the counties of this state. The object 
»of these associations or institutes, is improve- 
ment in the art of teaching; and it is believed 
by your committee, that greater improvement 
can be made among ali the teachers of the state, 
in this important and necessary art, during the 
same given time and for the same amount of mo- 
ney, than by any method heretofore adopted. 
The schools of New-York have heretofore been 
isolated communities, strangers to each other in 
the great cause of education, not acting with 
sufficient uniformity. Your committee believe 
that the introduction of state conventions of 
county superintendents, of town superintendents, 
associations of teachers and friends of educa- 
tion together with normal schools and county in- 
stitutes, are destined to change the aspect of our 
schools in this particular, to bring about an im- 
portant improvement, and a saving in time and 
expense not yet anticipated. A state normal 
school or schools may do much good, but it can- 
not, in the opinion of your committee, in any 
reasonable period, extend the desired benefits to 
all the districts scattered over all parts of the 
state. 

For more able and detailed suggestions in re- 
lation to the institutions, the manner of conduct- 
ing them and their usefulness, your committee 
would refer-to the last annual report of the State 
Superintendent, to the letter of the Hon. Salem 
Town, to the reports of Messrs. Sprague,* and 
Denman, and to reports and suggestions of the 
county superintendents upon the subject, which 
accompany the reports of the state superintend- 
ent. 

With these views and suggestions, your com- 
mittee recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That this convention regard tempo- 
rary normal schools or teachers’ institutes, as 
valuable auxiliaries in the cause of common 
schools, especially in the improvement and qua- 








* Mr. Sprague established and conaucted in Fulton 
county the first Teachers’ Institute opencd in this state. 
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lification of teachers, and we earnestly recom- | the intellectual faculties of their pupils. Ina 
mend that they be established in every county in | large majority of our schools, the exercises are 
the state. far too mechanical, confined principally to the 
Resolved, That with the view that their bene. | bare recitation, without an effort on the part of 
fits may be general and permanent, we respect- | the teacher to reach the intellect, and to make a 
fally suggest to the legislature to extend to them } distinct impression of ideas upon the mind. 
the miunificence of the state. Should we attempt an elaborate enumeration of 
Mr. Fonda objeeted to that portion of the re- | the defects at present existing, in the methods of 
port which invoked the munificence of the legis. | teachin pursued in our common schools, we 
lature, and also to that Portion which proposed should 4 i i 
the establishment of those institutions in every | the subject, from the small space of time allotted 
county of the state. It would be asking too us; and we feel that we should trespass upon 
much. the time and patience of the members of this 
Mr. Sprague spoke in favor of the resolutions. convention, in an attempt to present our views 
A running fire for a considerable time, was | in full, inasmuch as the Subject involves so man 
kept up for and and against the report. important items, and opens so wide a field for 
The resolutions were taken up separately. /labor, that we should literally find ourselves 
The first resolution in favor of establishing nor- writing a book instead of a report. In taki 
mal shools or teachers’ institutes in all the coun. this view of the subject, the committee beg leave 
ties, was lost on a division, by ayes 22 noos 24. to close by saying, that, as far as their information 
pon another division, the ‘words “ tempora- extends, this state of things is slowly but surely 
ry normal schools,” were Stricken out, and the improving ; and that, in their opinion; the interest 









































resolution adopted as amended. of the cause can be best subserved, and these 
The next resolution, invoking the aid of the numerous defects best remedied, by the adoption 
state, was laid on the table. of normal schools and teachers’ drills. 


Mr. Randall offered a resolution fixing the Resolved, That we regard it as the first and 
hour of adjournment at 2 o’clock, P.M. It was indispensable duty of the teacher, to ascertain 
amended so as to read 5 o’clock, and adopted. the mental capacities, tastes and dispositions, as 

Mr. Sprague presented a report in reference well as the habits of thought and action of his 
to the studies proper to be pursued in common pupils, and make himself familiar with their 
schools, which were as follows, viz: orthogra- moral, mental and physical wants and condition. 
phy, reading, definitions, mental and written Resolved, That we regard the subsequent la- 
arithmetic, penmanship, geography, history, | bors of the teacher as useless, or worse than use- 
grammar, analysis of the English language, sci- less, unless he succeed in arousing and fixing the 
ence of government, vocal music, composition » | attention of the pupil upon the subject of instruc. 
elocution, mental and moral Philosophy, physi- tion, and exciting, and calling into healthful and 
ology, anatomy, book-keeping, Political econo- Vigorous action, all the requisite faculties of 
my, drawing, algebra, scometry, surveying, tri- mind, and awakening, toa laudable extent, that 
gonometry, chemistry, geology and botany. love for learning which is deemed so essential to 

Mr. Temple of Madison, submitted the fol- } their improvement. " 7 , 
lowing report in favor of town and county asso. Resolved, That the subjects of _ Instruction 
ciations, and of Public examinations to be held | should be arranged and presented with the most 
in all the schools at the close of each term : scrupulous regard to the wants, capacities and 

The committee to whom was referred the sub- | mental habits of the pupil, and accompanied 
ject of school celebr&tions and conventions, re. With such familiar explanations and illustrations, 
spectfally report: and such a series of questions by the teacher, 

haf, as the people are the source of .power-J as shall fix and perfect, as far as practicable, 
without their cordial support and faithful CO-ope, | the permanent impression of ideas upon the mind; 
ration, the efforts made for the improvement of | and also, that from first to last, his mstructions, 
common schools, will fail of accomplishing the | both intellectual and moral, should be communi. 
intended object. cated in simple and artless language, adapted to 

That, to awaken among the people an interest the age and capacity of the scholar, in preference 
in the cause of Popular education, it is absolutely | to his own, or that contained in his text book. 
necessary that their attention should be fre-| Mr. Dwight ealled Up @ series of resolutions 
quenty called to the subject. on libraries, requesting returns to be made by 

committee therefore present for your con- | the superintendents to the state department, of 
sideration the following resolutions : the condition of all the libraries ; and that some 

Resolved, That we recommend the organiza. | alterations be made in some of the regulations. 
tion throughout the state, of town and county | Also in favor of town libraries. F 
associations for the improvement of schools. Mr. Randall spoke in favor of the resolution 

Resolved, That public examinations of the in favor of town libraries. : 

Pupils of the district scheols, should be held at Mr. Wright suggested that it would divert the 
or near the cloge of every term of the school. public money from the purchase of apparatus. 

Adopted. The resolution in reference to town libraries, 

The committee appointed to Pry pare @ report | was laid on the table and the rest adopted.- 
upon the “ methods of teaching,” beg leave re. The following communication was received 
spectfully to submit the following, viz : from Mr. Slade of Troy, offering to furnish the 
, hat during our supervision of the several districts with geological specimens. 

Schools under our charge, we have Witnessed Troy, May 9, 1844, 
With pain the lack of ability and aptness on the m2 the erations WA the Common School Convention of 
part of teachers, to impart instruction in the | the e ew-York: . . 
way best calculated to enlighten the understand. _ Stz—Permit me throug h Malligeat hove yp 
ings, to strengthen the minds, and fully develop} tion of all those of the inte g y 
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which you preside, who feel an interest in the 
advancement of that most needful branch of in- 
struction, the study of natural science, to the 
following notice : ; ! 


I am now making arrangements (having lately 
returned from the geological survey of the state 
of Virginia,) to furnish all those who may de. 
sire collections in geology and mineralogy with 
specimens arranged in suits, on the plan of the 
state collections at Albany. These will be se- 
lected from the most extensive collection of geo- 
logical specimens in the United States. It em- 
braces more than 60,000 specimens, most of 
which were obtained wth a careful view to this 
object, and brought together at Albany with 
great expense, and by far the largest portion of 
them are from the strata of our own state, to 
which the American geologist must ever refer, 
and gathered during the late survey. I think it 
can be safely said that the collection embraces a 
better and more extensive variety of fossils than 
can now be made, as known localities of many 
species are exhausted. They will be carefully 
selected, labelled, and arranged in sets, in a man- 
ner to illustrate and distinguish the different 
formations, under the inspection and critical ex- 
amination of James Hell, late State Geologist, 
and now reporting upon its Paleontology, of 
whom it has been justly said that ‘‘ he would be 
looked to as authority in this department of 
American geology.” All the formations in the 
United States will be amply illustrated, and the 
specimens will be put up in sets to suit purcha- 
sers, say from 100 to 1000 ineach. A large por- 
tion of my collection will be arranged expressly 
to supply the cabinets of school districts. Sec- 
tions and drawings will be prepared to accom- 
pany each suit, illustrating the superposition and 
arrangement of the strata. In a few months I 
hope to have the collection arranged and in rea- 
diness for the inspection of purchasers, and all 
who may be pleased to honor me with a call at 
Albany. 

Most respectfully, I am 
Your obedient servant, 
ISRAEL SLADE. 


Messrs. Dwight, Randall and Fonda were ap- 
pointed a committee with reference to this com- 
munication. 

The Chair presented a communication from 
Col. Stone of New-York, chairman of the com- 
mittee, last year, of text books. 

Mr. Randall stated that as the convention did 
not intend to recommend any particular set of 
text books, the communication be laid upon the 
table, = that the committee on text books be 

ed. 

_Mr. Henry hoped on account of the great ser- 
vices of Col. Stone, the paper would be read. 

Mr. Dwight moved its reference to the commit- 
tee on publication. Laid on the table for further 
consideration. 

Mr. D. R. Randail made the following report : 
_ The committee to whom was referred the sub- 
ject to recommend a list of studies proper tb be 
pursued ‘in- our common schools, ask leave to 
submit the following Orthography, including 
the sounds of the letters, reading, definitions, 

mental and written arithmetic, penmanship, 
geography, history of English grammar, analy. 





ral and moral philesophy, physiology, anatomy, 
book-keeping, political economy, drawing, alge- 
bra, geometry, surveying, trigonometry, chemis- 
try, geology, botany, and in short, all branches 
necessary to a complete English education. 

He also offered a resolution recommending the 
use of slates for small scholars. 

The committee are aware that teachers at 
present are not generally qualified to teach the 
branches named, but that consideration proves it 
none the less important or necessary that all and 
even more should be taught in our common 
schools, as until then they cannot be what they 
ought to be, such as to supersede the necessity 
of private and select schools, and many of the 
academies of the state. 


Resolved, That we recommend and urge upon 
the attention of teachers of common schools, the 
importance of becoming qualified to teach the 
branches of study named, as soon as practicable, 
preparatory to their introduction there. 

On motion of D. R. Randall, 


Resolved, That this convention regard the of- 
fice of Town Superintendant as one of great im- 
portance, and believe that upon a faithful dis- 
charge of its duties essentially depend the benefits 
resulting from our school system. 
By Mr. Hawley, : 
Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
be presented to Dr. Potter of Union College, for 
his most able and effective lecture delivered be- 
fore the convention and assembly of citizens last 
evening, and that the officers of this convention 
are hereby directed to communicate this resolu- 
tion to Doct. Potter, and request a copy of said 
lecture for publication. ‘ 
Mr. Henry moved the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the members of this conven- 
tion tender to the citizens of Rochester their cor- 
dial thanks for the hospitality which they have 
extended to them on this occasion, and that they 
earnestly hope that the prosperity of this city 
may be commensurate with the public spirit of 
its inhabitants. : 
Mr. Henry remarked that at the last conven- 


‘| tion he had strongly advocated holding the con- 


vention at this place. He had heard much of 
Rochester and western New-York, but he could 
truly say, with the Queen of Sheba, that the half 
bad never been told him. He had been exceed- 
ingly gratified and pleased with his visit here. 

Mr Randall claimed that he originated the 
resolution to hold the convention here—to which 
Mr. Henry assented. : ‘ i . 

The Chair, before putting the question, said 
that the citizens were equally gratified with the 
visit of so highly intelligent a body of men, and 
would ever remember the occasion which had 
brought them, with pleasure. 

Mr. Arnold called up the report of the com- 
mittee in favor of the purchase of text books by 
the public moneys, and spoke at length in favor 
of it. ; 

Mr. Hawley suggested many difficulties in the 
purchase of books, on account of the great di- 
versity of sentiment. j 

Mr. Fonda was opposed to any further legis- 
lation. He believed these minor appropriations 
were disrespectful to the people. Such proposi- 
tions ought to emanate from them. The spirit 





sis of the English language, science of gov 
; ze ern- 
ment, vocal music, composition, elocutios, natu- 


and enterprise of the people would in a short 
time do more than any amount of legislation. 
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He considered the proposition insulting to the 
good sense of the people. 

Mr. Dwight stated that the most ardent friends 
of education in the Legislature generally con- 
sidered the measure injudicious and unsafe. Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Johnson, of Kings, offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention 
be presented to Mr. Mack, city superintendent 
of Rochester, for the interesting exhibition of 
the schools under his charge. Carried unani- 
mously. 

The convention then took up the order of the 
day, which was to hear the suggestions of county 
superintendents in reference to the examination 
of teachers and the management of schools. 


The following gentlemen -were heard :— 
Messrs. Dwight, of Albany ; Spencer, of Alle- 
gany ; Storkes, of Cayugu ; Tidd, of Chemung ; 
Woodin, of Columbia; Arnold, of Duchess; Ely, 
of Erie; Shumway, of Essex; Sprague, of Ful- 
ton; Nay, of Genesee; Olney, of Greene; Henry, 
of Herkimer; Brown, of Jefferson; Sylvester, of 
Lewis; Patchin, of Livingston; Hawley, of Buf- 
faio; Rochester, Brown and Mack, of Monroe; 
Mills, of Niagara; Wetmore, of Oneida; Barnes, 
of Onondaga; and Hopkins, of Ontario. 

Mr. Dwight, of Albany, moved a vote df 
thanks to the editors of the Daily Democrat and 
Daily Advertiser for their courtesy in reporting 
the proceedings of the convention. Also to the 
trustees of the Washington-street church, for the 
use of their commodious building. 

Mr. Patchin presented the following report on 
the subject of introducing the study of agricul- 
ture in common schools, recommending that it 
be frequently made the subject of school exerci- 
ses, and that more agricultural works be placed 
in the libraries. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURE. 


The committee to whom was referred the con- 
sideration of the subject of introducing the study 
of agriculture axa branch of education in our 
schools, respectfully report, 

That, as agricutiure is the art on which all 
other arts depend, and the profession in which 
the greater part of our population are engaged, 
its improvement and Prosperity is a subject of 
the highest importance ; and the committee are 
of the opinion that the time has arrived when 
the elements and scientific principles of agricul- 
ture should be taught in all our schools, espe. 
cially to the older class of pupils. 

The rapid progress which has of late years 
been made in those parts where the discoveries 
of science have been brought to bear on the im- 
provement of agriculture, affords the strongest 
evidence of the importance of diffusing a know- 
ledge of the principles upon which these im- 
provements are based, among those who are 
soon to become the owners and cultivators of 
our naturally fertile, though much abused soil. 
There can be no doubt but that such knowledge, 
if properly imparted, would have a direct ten- 
dency to improve the practice-of agriculture, 
and elevate the profession to that high rank in 
public estimation which it so justly deserves. 

Your committee have perceived, however 
that there are numerous difficulties connec 
with the subject, and that it requires more deli- 
berate consideration than they have bestowed 








upon it, to devise the best means for accomplish- 
ing the object. Much can be done by the intro- 
duction of books on agriculture into the district 
school libraries. This object has received con- 
siderable attention from the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, and premiums are now of- 


fered for the best essays for the purpose. There - 


is still wanting a suitable text book on agricul- 
ture, for the use of schools. 

In view of this whole subject, therefore, the 
committee, beg leave to recommend this subject 
to the earnest consideration of this convention, 
and to submit the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That this convention recommend to 
teachers, as far as is in their power, to impart 
instruction on agriculture, by occasional dia- 
logues or conversations, and the reading of agri- 
cultural books and periodicals, so as to explain 
the principles of this art, and show its respecta- 
bility and importance to themselves and society. 

Resolved, That the convention deem it of the 
highest importance that our school libraries con- 
tain more works on the principles and practice 
of agriculture, suitable for the perusal of the 
young ; and therefore we take pleasure in re- 
commending to the trustees of school districts 
under our charge to purchase works of that cha- 
racter. 

Resolved, That we will, as county superin- 
tendents, take the subject into consideration, 
and be prepared, at our next annual convention, 
to express our opinions respecting, and to act 
decisively upon it, if deemed advisable. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be now 
appointed to take this matter under their special 
consideration, and report thereon at our next an- 
nual convention ; and that the State Agricultaral 
Society be requested also to appoint a committee 
to confer with them. 

A committee of three was appointed, to take 
the subject into consideration, and report at the 
next convention. 

A vote of thanks was presented unanimously 
to Theo. F. King, president of the last conven- 
tion, now a resident of the state of New-Jersey, 
and also to the ex-county superintendents, for 
their attendance. . 

Mr. King presented a report from the commit- 
tee on text books, declaring it inexpedient for 
the convention to recommend any particular set 
of text books, leaving the subject entirely to the 
discretion of county and town superintendents. 

The committee, at their own request, was dis- 
charged from further consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

Vocat Music. 


Mr. Shumway submitted the following report 
in favor of the introduction of vocal music in 
schools : 

The committee to which was referred the sub- 
ject of vocal music, conscious of the peculiar 
barrenness of the spirit and instruction which 


characterizes a great proportion of our public” 


schools, respectfully report, that in our opinion 
the time has come when the united efforts of alt 
the friends of popular education should be direct- 
ed to the institution and establishment of all such 
best means as will tend to raise ‘‘ the living spirit 
of education” in all its appropriate power ; 
and that from some observation and experience 
we are led to believe that the general introdue- 
tion of the study and practice of vocal music ia 
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our schools would constitute one of these best 
means. That it would, in a great degreee, con- 
tribute to the realization of a more just, whole- 
some and mild, but efficient system of discipline 
in the school-room proper, and throughout the 
larger school of society, by lifting into ascend- 


nature—by substituting the elements of harmo- 
ny and order in place of discord and contrariety. 
That it would so secure the love of children for 
the exercises of the school as to make it a 
pleasant instead of a repulsive place of resort, 
and thus have a strong tendency to prevent 
the prevalent evil of ‘‘ absenteeism.” That it 
would (in skilful hands) so temper the pursuits 
of learning as to kindle the heart as well as 
quicken the intellect, and instead of presenting 
the ‘‘ Tree of knowledge” as a dry stump— 
lifeless, leafless and forbidding, it would be to 
the scholars a living tree; beneath whose ex- 
tendéd branches and rich foliage they could find 
rest, whose blossoms would yield their exquisite 
odors, and whose abundant fruits would heal 
and nourish. 

It will not be necessary to speak of the sne- 
cess which has every where attended the ex- 
periment of practising vocal music in schools. 
It has long constituted one of the prominent 
pursuits in the schools of Prussia ; and is thus 
noticed by the Hon. Horace Mann, in his sev- 
enth annual report: ‘‘ All Prussian teachers 
are masters, not only of vocal but of instrumental 
music. One is as certain to see a violin as a 
black-board in every school-room. 

‘* Generally speaking, the teachers whom I saw 
played upon the organ also, and some of them 
upon the piano and other instruments. Music 
was not only taught as an accomplishment, but 
used as a recreation. It is a moral means of 

eat eflicacy—its practice promotes health ; it 

isarms anger, softens rough and turbulent na- 
tures, socializes, and brings the whole mind, as 
it were, into a state of fusion, from, which con- 
dition the teacher can mould it into what forms 
he will as it cools and hardens.” These senti- 
ments your committee believe to be in accordance 
with expressed views and instructions of all the 
best educators of the age, without a single ex- 
ception ; and without dwelling upon the many 
advantages which might be mentioned as con- 
nected. with the practice of vocal music in 
schools, we submit the following resolutions : . 


Resolved, That experience has proved that 
the good effects of the practice of vocal music 
in our schools have equalled the anticipations of 
its early friends thus far, and that we earnestly 
recommend its general introduction and practice 
in all our schools throughout the state as far as 
possible. 

To this end, Resolved, ‘That all the teachers 
of our common schools should aim to qualify 
themselves to instruct and lead a school in this 
exercise. 

Poxiticay ScigNce. 

Mr. Shumway, from the committee on the 
introduction of political science into common 
schools, made the following report : 

The committee on the subject of political sci- 
ence report, that if (as is universally assumed) 

it was the object of the founders of common 


lectual, moral and social beings, and especjally 

to qualify them for all their hi h duties as citi- 

zens of a republic, in view of their being law 

makers, and at the same time the subjects of law 

and order ; and if (as is proved) nineteen out of 
every twenty of our citizens, receive all their 

rudiments of knowledge in our common schools, 

and with such knowledge they go forth to mould 

the institutions of their country : Then that sys- 
tem of school instruction must be deemed singu ‘ 
larly defective which does not furnish its scho- 

lars the means to become intimately acquainted 
with the form and constitution of the govern- 
ment under which they live, and whose destiny 
ig committed to their guidance. Especially 
should every child be early taught the great es- 
sential features of the constitution ahd laws of 
his own state. In the early days of the republic 
it was ordained in the New-England colonies, 
that all should ‘teach their children and ap- 
prentices so much learning as may enable them 
perfectly to read the English tongue, and know- 
ledge of the capital laws.” Ina more advanced 
eat highly favored age, it is quite too apparent 
that we have fallen far behind ‘the spirit of our 
venerated progenitors in both these essential 
specifications. And believing that the useful- 
ness of our schools would be greatly promoted, 
atid that they would more nearly fulfil the ob- 
ject of their institution by furnishing the facilities 
for learning the nature of the government of our 
own country. The committee submit the fol- 
lewing resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the-conven- 
tion, the introduction of the study of the science 
of government into our common schools would 
greatly increase their value ; and that we most 


and teachers, the introduction of some suitable 
text book on this subject, and that it be taught 
particularly to the older classes of scholars. 

Resolved, That a knowledge of the general 
principles of our own government should consti- 
tute an indispensable qualification of a teacher, 
and that we invite their serious and prompt at- 
tention to the subject. 

Mr. Sprague called up the resolution in regard 
to the reading of the Bible in schools. 

The previous question being ordered, the vote 
was taken by ayes and noes, with the following 
result : Ayes 23, noes 4. 

The convention continued to hear the views 
of superintendents in reference to the examina- 
tion of teachers and management of schools. 

The following gentlemen were heard : > 

Messrs. Putnam, of Chautauque ; Wilsea, of 
Orleans ; Randall, of Oswego ; Palmer, of Ot 
sego; Cropsey, of Richmond; Robertson, of 
Tompkins ; Thompson, of Warren ; Wright, of 
Washington, and Stevens, of Wyoming. 

The convention proceeded to hear Mr. Lind- 
sley explain his system of teaching vocal music. 

A vote of thanks was presented to the authors 
and publishers who had increased the interest 
of the convention by their attendance. 

The following resolution was read and adopt- 


Resolved, That we view in our present state 
superintendent, the indefatigable, firm and devo- 
ted friend to the cause of popular education ; and 
that his previous counsels have contributed mueh 





schools to educate the whole people, so as to fit 
them for the discharge of their duties as intel- 


to the advancement’ and prosperity of our com- 
mén schools. We have only to regret that a 


cordially recommend to parents, school officers, - 
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pressure of business has prevented his attend- 
ance at this convention. 

Also a resolution to Mr..S. 8. Randall, state 
deputy superintendent, for his distinguished ser- 
vices in the cause of education. 

Mr. King effered a resolution of thanks to 
Henry E. Rochester, for the able and dignified 
manner in which he had presided over the con- 
vention. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Rochester thanked. the convention for its 
courteous consideration of his services. That 
they had been imperfectly rendered, no one felt 
so deeply as himself’, but his associates had, by 
their forbearance and kindness, rendered all the 
duties of the chair comparatively light and 
agreeable. 

If, however, said Mr. Rochester, in the hurry 
of business I have unintentionally wronged any 
member, or invaded any rights, in my anxiety 
to maintain the order and to sustain the dignity 
of our body, I beg my associates to believe that 
by none will it be more regretted than myself. 

We are now to part, each to his own county, 
to diffuse the principles of thorough and univer- 


sal education. Let us remember how honorable, | 
how sacred is our office, and permit no other in- | 


terest than that of education to withdraw our 
hearts or hands from our high vocation. If we 
are faithful, the cause is safe, 

Mr. Brodt, of Broome, moved a vote of thanks 
to the other officers, for their attention and assi- 
duity in the duties of the convention. Carried. 

Adjourned to meet at Syracuse, on the 24th 
of April, 1845. 
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To Susscrisrrs.—Many subscriptions to the 
Journal close with the present number, and if any 
one of our readers is disappointed in not receiv- 
ing his July number, we hope he will remember 
that the renewal of his subscription will be wel- 
come. At 50 cents all subscriptions must be paid 
promptly in advance, for the price charged will 
not pay the expense of subsequent collection: 





THE JOURNAL. 





We have made arrangements with S. 8, Ran- 
dall, Esq., author of ‘‘ Mental and Moral €ul- 
tare,” who, as general Deputy Superintendent, 
is widely known as an able and devoted advocate 
of education, to aid in editing the Journal. 

With his assistance. and by the introduction of 
a greater variety into its columns, we hope to 
increase its usefulness and extend its circulation. 

By enlarging the Journal, and thus supply- 
ing the eleven thousand schools with nearly dov- 
ble the amount of reading formerly found in its 
pages, we have incurred some pecuniary hazard; 
but we are encouraged by the strenuous efforts 
to extend its cireulation, already made in a few 
counties, and by the strong assurance of similar 
efforts, cordially given by the superintendents at 





—.. 
——S 


Rochester, to believe that the Journal can be sus- 
tained in its present form and at its low price, 
without loss. Its friends should however under- 
stand that it depends entirely upon its increased 
circulation for its support; the state appropria- 
tion not paying the expenses of supplying the 
schools with the Journal. 








| {For the Journal.] 


THE CONVENTION AT ROCHESTER. 





| The trasnactions of this body are better evi- 
; dence of the character and spirit of the third con- 

vention of county superintendents, than any opi- 
jnion of the press. ,To these we confidently 
refer all who take any interest in that system of 
, school supervision, now in full and successful 

operation, and if there is 2 want of interest in the 
(reported proceedings, there will not be discover- 
| ed any want of discretion or of zeal in the mem- 
bers of this convention, or any evidence of indif- 
| fernce to. or perverson of the functions of their 
most important office. Indeed, the disinterested 


| devotion of many, who, with limited means and 


| 


|receiving but a scanty salary, hesitated not to _ 


{ travel hundreds of mjles, to share in the delibe- 
erations of this body, is one of the most honora- 
| ble indications of a spirit worthy of the cause to 
| which it is pledged, and one of the surest grounds 
of anticipating the triumph of these efforts to dif- 
| fuse the inestimable blessings of sound education. 
| It may be thought that we say too much, but 
| those who know the self-sacrificing labors of a 
large proportion of these officers, will feel that 
we have said by far too little. However, they 
need not our eulogy, their eulogy will be found 
in the hearts of those children to whose happiness 
their best powers have been consercated. 





We wish to acknowledge the obligations we 
are under to the editors of the Rochester Demo- 
crat, for the full and interesting report ofthe pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. Our own report is 
| mainly taken from the columns of that paper. 





To the citizens of Rochester, we would say, 
in behalf of the members of the Convention that 
the resolution which refers to the hospitality and 
courtesy of that beautiful and flourishing city, 
' but feebly expresses the feelings with which we 
{ parted from those who made our brief stay among 
them so delightful. 








THE CHALLENGE. 





Mr. Patchin of Livingston county, exhibited to 
the Convention some beautiful specimens of map- 
ping done in the district schools under his super- 
vision, and CHALLENGED the other county officers 
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40 compete with Livingston in this interesting 
department of education. 

Mr. Brown of Monroe, produced works of si- 
milar, if not equal merit, and the county super- 
perintendent of Albany offered satisfactory evi- 
dence that that county would not provea laggard 
in this generous struggle for excellence. 

Mr. Dwight also exhibited some beautiful 
drawings and maps from public schools No. 12 
and No. 4 in the city of New-York, by papils of 
14 and 15 years of age. 





THe CHALLENGE o¥ THE CITIEs. 

Challenges were given and accepted by Mr. 
Mack, city superintendent of Rochester, Mr. 
Hawley, city superintendent of Buffalo, Mr. Tho- 
mas, of Rensselaer, in behalf of Troy, and Mr. 
Dwight, of Albany in behalf of the schools of that 
city, that for improvement in writing and attend- 
ance the schools of these several cities would 
present their comparative claims for rank, at the 
next convention-* Will not New-York, Brook- 
lyn, Utica, Hudson and Schenectady send on their 
statistics on these subjects, in relation to the pro- 
gress of improvement in remedying this greatest 
evil of the school, irregularity of attendance. 

In order to judge of merit and improvementin 
writing, each teacher is expected to prepare a 
copy book of as many pages as there are writers 
in his school, and to require each pupil to write 
two lines and sign his name and the date; and 
at the close of three months to write two more 
lines, and sign name and date. In this manner 
the progress of each writer will appear. 





NORMAL SCHOOL. 


We forbear making at this time any remarks 
upon the proper organization of this great insti- 
tution. It is in thehands of the Regents of the 
University, whose characters are a guarantce 
of fidelity and ability in the discharge of their 
high trnst ; and the friends of education await 
their action with. deep interest, conscious that 
upon the results of their labors mainly depends 
the success or failure of this munificent endow- 
ment. Nor is this feeling manifested in our 
own state alone, the letter of Horace Mann, 
published in this journal, and the communica- 
tions that have reached us from Connecticut, 
Ohio and New Hampshire, show that in other 
and far-distant sections of the Union, the pro- 
gress of this institution is watched with the 
deepest interest. 

At the convention at Rochester, it was the 





* Mr. Stevens was understood to present the naine of 
Wyoming, offering to show similar or greater improve. 
meat in that whole county, than any city could exhibti- 





subject of much inquiry, and of some debate. 
But while some of the ‘county superintendents 
await its organization, more in doubt than in 
hope, all exhibited the deepest interest in its 
prosperity ; and the resolution ihtroduced by 
Mr. Randall, as chairman of the committee on 
this subject, received a cordial and unanimous 
response from the convention. 


CHAPTER 311. 


AN ACT FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A Nor- 
. MAL SCHOOL, 


Passed May 7, 1844. 


The People of the State of New-York, repre. 
sented in Senate and Assembfy, do enact as fol- 
lows : 


§1,. The Treasurer shall pay on the warrant 
of the Comptroller, to the order of the Superin- 
tendentof Common Schools, from that portion 
of the avails of the literature fund appropriated 
by chapter two hundred and forty-one of the 
laws of one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four, to the support of academical departments 
for the instruction of teachers of common 
schools, the sum of nine thousand six hundred 
dollars ; which sum shali be expended under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and the Regents of the University, in 
the establishment and support of a Normal 
Schoolfor the instruction and practice of teach- 
ers of common schools in the science of educa- 
tion and in the art of teaching, to be located in 
the county of Albany. 


§ 2. The sum of ten thousand dollars shall, 
after the present year, be annually paid by the 
Treasurer on the warrant of the Comptroller, 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, from 
the revenue of the literature fund, for the main- 
tenance and support of the school so established, 
for five years, and until otherwise directed by 
law. 

§ 3. The said school shall be under the super- 
vision, management and government of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools and the Re- 
gents of the University. The said Superinten- 
dent and Regents shall from time to time make 
all needful rules and regulations, to fix the num- 
ber an compensation of teachers and others to 
be employed therein, to prescribe the prelimi- 
nary examination and the terms and conditions 
on which pupils shall be received and instructed 
therein, the number of pupils ftom the respec- 
tive cities and counties, conforming as nearly as 
may be to the ratio of population, to fix the lo- 
eation of the seid school, and the termSand condi- 
tions on which the grounds and buildings there- 
for shall be rented, if the same shall not be pro- 
vided by the corporation of the city of Albany, 
and to provide in all things for the good govern- 
ment and management ef the said school. They 
shall appoint a board, eonsisting of five persons, 
of whom the said Superintendent shall be one, 
who shall constitute an executive committee, 
for the care, management and government of 
the said school, under the rules and regulaticas 


'} prescribed as aforesaid, whose duty it shall be 


from time to time to make full and detailed re- 
ports to the said Superintendent and Regents ; 
and among other things to recommend the rules 
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and regulations which they deem necessary and 
proper for the said school. 

§ 4. The Superintendent and Regents sha!l 
annually transmit to the Legislature a full ac- 
count of their proceedings and expenditures of 
money under this act, together with a detailed 
report by said executlve committee, of the pro- 
gress, condition and prospects of the school. 





MORAL CULTURE. 


(Extract froma report made tothe Troy Association of 
Teaehers, by X. Heywood, chairman of the com- 
mittee.] 








We have seldom read a report with higher 
gratification, and we regret that we cannot draw 
more freely from its truthful and earnest argu- 
ments in behalf of thorough moral culture in 
the school room. The teachers of the district 
schools of Troy, have long since distinguished 
themselves by their devotion to duty ; among 
their number are some of our best educators, 
and while we accord to them the merit of 
fidelity and ability in their sacred offices we 
frankly warn them that New-York, Hudson, 
Rochester, Buffalo and Utica, claim to have 
madeas great improvement as Troy, during the 
last few years, and that theirneighbor, Albany, 
is determined to hold no second place among 
the cities of the state, jin the great and 
generous struggle for pre-eminence in tho- 
rough and general education. We hope that 
other associations will favor us with communi- 
cations ; we should be gratified if the teachers 
scattered through the state, would regularly fill 
a part of this journal with the results of their 
experience. 

As a teacher we must now proceed to the va. 
rious intellectual pursuits of our interesting 
chnrge. But important as the intellectual at- 
tainment is, it must be held in constant subser- 
viency' to the moral training. Not a gem so 
sparkling in the gift of science that would not 
be too costly an attainment for an immortal mind 
if its possession marred a single moral virtue. 
A school is a community in miniature, where 
are constantly in exercise the principles and 
feelings that regulate our conduct in society 
and the varied intercourse of social life. 

The virtues and vices which exist in the mind 
and heart of the individual are of course 
bronght into the school room, and are more or 
less called into exercise every hour of the day. 
Over these the teacher must exercise a constant 
supervision. It wiil be obvious indeed that in 
order successfully to reprove vice, or to’exhibit 
the loveliness of virtue, his own garments must 
be unspotted—he must avoid the very appear- 
ance of evil,—and the teacher who is unwilling 
to give up any habit which he cannot recommend 
for the adoption of his pupil under similar cir. 
cumstances, or who will cling to a principle 
that he cannot cordially recommend to others, 
has need himself yet to be a learner. 

Cleanliness is a moral virtue, but it is not in- 
nate ; nor is its origin so much in principle as 


in habit. The teacher will have occasion to 
repeat the precept, and it will not be strange if 
the face of some urchin farnish apparutus for a 
practical illustration. 

Benevolence is a moral quality that should be 
carefully cultivated ; and with its simple mean- 
ing before them—wishing good—opportunities 
will occur frequently in the school room favora- 
ble for the exercise of this virtue, and when the 
young mind may be led not only to desire the 
happiness ef those around them, but to yield to 
some personal inconvenience for the sake of 
promoting it, and when they have once ‘‘ learned 
the luxury of doing good” they will have a dou- 
ble motive prompting to the exercise. 

Hionesty is a sterling moral quality; and 
there is no place where it may be promoted to 
better advantnge thanin the school room, faith- 
fulness in little things is the germ of this virtue 
in its pfactical sense, and however trifling the 
matter of appeal, it will not be beneath the tea- 
cher’s attention where honesty is coneerned ; re- 
tributive justice for the pilfered pencil may pre- 
vent the heart breakings and the disgrace con- 
nected with a prison life. Politeness too, which 
is in reality the out-goings of a benevolent 
heart in the common intercourse and little civili- 
ties of life, with patienee and perseverance and 
industry and the whole train of moral virtues, 
may, in this nursery of immortal plants, under 
the fostering care of the faithful teacher, be 
made to bud and blossom for a harvest of rich 
fruits in future life. 

Toiling in this interesting garden he will also 
find much to prune and much to eradicate, perni- 
cious weeds spring up spontaneously in the soil 
of the human heart, twining dissimulation, 
gnarled obstinacy, and indolence gathering 
blight and mildew, will continually trouble him. 

But amidst ali his discouragements, he will be 
sustained, if faithful, by a sense of the impor- 
tance of his work, the witness of a good con- 
science, and the cordial co-operation of the wise 
and good around him. . 

Exemplifying the moral virtues through all 
the varieties of his daily duties, and seasoning 
the intellectual instruction*with the salt of mo- 
ral precept, the moral teaching though it have 
taken but little time, and though it will not pu- 
rify the fountain of a corrupt heart, must exert 
an iniluence to some extent permanent and sal- 
utary. And at the closing hour, if that inter- 
esting-part of an education (vacal music). has 
not been neglected, a closing song will better 
prepare the elastic bow so long bent, to go off 
when the signal is given ina right direction. 
And the pupil who is now like the lark ‘‘ up 
and away with a hymn in his heart,” though in 
his sports he will find little use for his arithme- 
tie or grammar, yet will his moral lessons be 
applicable in the scenes of every hour. And 
they will have an influence too, Itis not easy 
to throw aside a command that comes with the 
sanction of the high and lofty One that inhabi- 
teth eternity ; and when urged, as he will be, to 
} join in some transgression, he will hear a voice 
saying : ‘‘ My son, if sinners entice thee to sin 
consent thou not.” If tempted to bear his part 
with the profane ones, the command will stand 
in his way—‘‘ Thou shall not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain,” 





Nor will these precepts cease to exert an in- 
fluence as he goes forth into the world, They 
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may slumber in the mind years, and then many 
in the hour of deep distress, may come up in 
the memory to enllghten and to bless. One up- 
on whose sullen and distracted mind the truth 
broke in, like light upon thick darkness, giyes 
interesting testimony on this point. 


In confirmation word on word- 

Rose sweetly too from memory’s store, 

-Truths which in other days I heard, 

But never knew their worth before ; 

Lodg’d by a pious mother’s care 

In the young folds of thought and sense, 

Like fire in flint, they slumber’d there, 

Till anguish struck them bright from thence. 

The beacon lights of holy writ, 

They one by one upon me stole, % 

Through winds and waves my pathway lit, 

And chas’d the darkness from my soul. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


DEFECTS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


We hope,the patience of our correspondent has 
not been exhausted. The communications from 
the Department—the publication of the Laws 
and their exposition—have hitherto excluded 
this communication. If we are favored with a 
second article on the subject proposed, it shall 
not so long claim admission in vain. 


NO. I. 

Ir is truly exhilerating to see so many intel- 
ligent minds, ut the present day, earnestly di- 
rected to the advancement and improvement of 
education. And still more cheering is it to ob- 
serve, that not a few merely, but the great mass 
of the people, are fast becoming aware of the 
importance, indeed I may say necessity, of a 
sound and thorough education for the whole 
community. In proof of this, it is only necessa- 
ry to refer to the laws of the State on the sub- 
ject: for, in-a free government like ours, the le- 
gislature generally follows, seldom leads, public 
opinion, 

Amid so much cause for rejoicing, however, 
we must be careful not to relax our vigilance 
for a moment: for we qught not to shut our 
eyes to-the fact, that our liberal system of pub- 
lic instruction, has still many powerful, influen- 
tial enemies. There are still too many who are 
so blind to their own best interests, as to grudge 
every dollar expended by the public in this most 
profitabe of all investments. And, to say the 
truth, our whole system, more especially the 
practical part, is still in an uncertain, unsettled 
state. Even the most enlightened among us are 
far from correctness in our views. ‘The whole 
matter is still but an experiment. There is no 
precedent that we can safely follow, no model 
that we can profitably copy. If we advance, 
and we are bound to do so, we shall fre. 
quently commit blunders, we shail often have 
to retrace our steps. And every mistake we 
commit will be greedily laid hold of by the ene- 
mies of universal freedom and intelligence, as an 
argument against the whole system. Let as not 
be disheartened, however. These cireumstan- 
ces should only tend to increase our watchfulness 
and care, to lead more and more to the rough 
investigation. We have done well. Our legis- 
latures have made noble arrangements. But, 
unless our system of teaching is reformed and 





purified, the most liberal. endowments, the best 
outward arrangements, will avail nothing. Let 
us then endeavor skilfully to fill up and perfect 
the noble outline that has been provided, reco- 
lecting that as yet we have only made a begin. 
niag—that we cannot stand still—that not to ad- 
vance is to retrograde—and, above all, let us be 
exceedingly careful to take no steps, likely to en- 
danger a reaction in the public mind. 

If these views be correct, surely time cannot be 
more profitably spent than in thoroughly sifting 
this most important subject—in endeavoring to 
point out the present deficiencies and defects of the 
schools, and in inquiring how the one shall be 
supplied and the other removed. Will you, Mr. 
Editor, accept of my humbe mite in aid of this 
great cause? Can you spareme acorner of your 
useful paper for a series of articles, in which I 
shall endeavor, with a firm though gentle hand, 
to probe to the bottom the errors that exist in 
the schools, and do my best to suggest their ap- 
propriate remedies? I propose to arrange my 
subject in the usual manner, under the heads of 
physical, intellectual and moral education. But 
I shall deviate from the customary order, by 
commencing with moral education. My reason 
for this course is, that I conceive it to be the 
point on which the schools are most defective. 
In fact it has become’a serious doubt with many 
of our most intelligent thinkers, whether we are 
not pushing purely intellectual education rather 
too far; whether it is either prudent or safe to 
devote the whole attention to the improvement 
of the understanding, while the moral senti- 
ments—which were meant to be supreme—which 
were given by the Creator for the regulation of 
_ a powers—are left wholly undeve- 
oped. 

I trust, sir, that none of yourreaders will ima- 
gine, from what has been said, that I am about 
to run foul of the vexed question which has 
caused so much excitement in the city of New- 
York. No, sir. If we wish to have goed schools, 
we must keep them free from even the slightest 
approach to sectarianism, taken in its most ex- 
tended sense. Religious doctrines must find no 
entrance there, because they cannot be touched 
without offence to some religious denomination. 
No, sir. The sort of culture which I advocate 
has-no relation to this exciting question. It re- 
fers to subjects on which all mankiad are agreed. 
It furnishes a common ground on which sects the 
most conflicting can harmonize. For where is 
the parent who does not desire his child to be 
trained to truth and virtue? Who isit that would 
object to the exercise of the conscience of youth 
on simple questions of right and wrong?) Wlfo 
would be offended by the inculcation of obedi- 
ence and honor to parents, of affection to bro- 
thers and sisters, of kindness and generosity to 
playmates, of piety, reverence, and gratitude to 
God? No one, surely; unless these topics were 
blended (as they never ought to be in the public 
school) with others with which they have no ne- 
cessary connexion. No, sir. However low the 
parent may have sunk in vice, gladly would he 
see his child free from its vile thraldom. Letus 
then, carefully exclude every invidious reflection 
on any religious persuasion whatever, both from 
our oral instruction and our reading school books, 
and let those and those only be used whose mo- 
rality is founded on proper motives, and which 
are otherwise wholly unexceptionable. Letthe 
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teaching of religions tenets be left altogether to 
parental instruction, to the Sunday schools and 
to the pulpit. And let the moral teaching of the 
public school be wholly confined to the awaken- 
ing‘and enkindling of the moral nature; to the 
development of the sense of right and wrong; 
to leading the child in the paths of virtue; to 
rectifying the false notion that happiness depends 
on external circumstances, and convincing him 
that it rests almost exclusively on faithfulness to 
duty, on virtue, purity and love. 

IT have said enough, I believe, to show ;the 
course I mean to pursue on the subject of moral 
training. When I come to speak of physical 
education, I shall point out the common mistake 
in the constructien and management of school 
houses, particularly as to light, heat, and venti- 
lation. I shall treat, also, of injurious postures, 
improper confinement, and defective discipline. 
With respect to intellectual education, it will be 
my aim to show, that we dissipate our strength 
on acts of trifling importance, while essentials 
are utterly negleoted; and that, by mismanage- 
ment in the very first steps, our children acquire 
habits beyond our power to remove, habits 
which in a great degree nullify all our future ef- 
forts, and almost place a veto on self-culture. 

I shall patiently wait your decision, Mr, Edi- 
itor, on the suitableness of this plan for your pe- 
riodical. Ifit is approved of, I may probably 
furnish a short paper monthly. I have only to 
add, that it shall be my aim to make these arti- 
- cles as definite, as perspicuous, and as practical 
asI can. Meanwhile, 

I am yours respectfully, 

October 16, 1843. 





WE have to-day received from Public School 
No. 12, New-York, some admirable specimens of 
bold, life-like drawing, which we shall take 
pleasure in exhibiting to all who may be interest- 
ed in this fascinating and useful study. 

Could we send them out with this interesting 
communication, there would be little farther need 


of argument to recommend drawing to the teach- 
ers of our district schools. 
Dear Str—Having frequently seen drawing 


recommended as an amusement for small scho-. 


lars during recesses from study, I determined to 
make the experiment, and am now prepared 
from experience to vouch for its utility, if judi- 
ciously conducted. Not being an adept in it 
myself, I labored under the same embarrassment 
that many of my fellow-teachers would be oblig- 
ed to, were they to adopt the plan ; yet I found it 
an obstacle not sufficient to prevent its successful 
adoption, much less an excuse for not making‘an 
effort. Having the charge of a select school, 
(which I am happy to say is soon to give plate 
to a district school,) I determined, as I said be- 
fore, to make the trial. Tyee one day, 
after a class of little girls and boys from eight to 
thirteen years old had been engaged some time 
in study, and began to show symptoms of weari- 
ness, accompanied of course by mischief, I 
called their attention, and po Me | them if they 
would not like to understand drawing. One lit- 
tle girl said, after a moment's hesitation, ‘‘ Idon’t 
know what you mean.” 





Well, said I, ‘‘ Should not you like to learn to 
make pictures with a pencil?” ‘“‘O, I should 
like that very much,” answered three or four 
at the same time. ‘* Can we learn?” earnestly 
inquired another. After a little explanation, [I 
told them that the drawings and pictures in their 
geographies and picture-books were first drawn 
on plates or types by men, -and -then transferred 
to the paper. ‘‘I guess we can learn, then,” 
said another, in his ecstacy ; for the song says, 
** What other folks have done, why with patience 
may not you.” 


On taking up a geography, a tcken card fell 
from it, on which was asmall plain tree. I de- 
termined instantly to make this my first lesson ; 
and you would have been astonished to have seen 
the proficiency made by these little adventurers. 
After this, they were permitted to choose their 
own pieces to copy, in order to remove from the 
exercise every feature of a task. Except when 
too hard pieces were chosen, when the more 
difficult parts were explained and they were 
readily abandoned. I would sometimes say that 
I thought some piece named was a good one, al- 
ways recommending at first pieces marked by 
boldness of outline and simplicity, pointing out 
the particular beauties of each performance, and 
keeping improvement constantly in view. 


These lessons usually occupied from fifteen to 
thirty minutes each half day, at the expiration 
of which, on being asked if they were not near- 
ly rested, they again took to their bocks with a 
cheerfulness and zest which would do any one’s 
soul good. Yet a time should be allotted to this 
exercise, as every successful teacher will have for 
every thing, and be attended to in its time. 


The class, after a little practice, will be able 
to master more difficult pieces, and should, as 
soon as practicable, be directed to sketch and de- 
lineate from nature. How the eye of a little 
girl will light up with the eloquent glow of real 
pleasure and satisfaction, as she presents you 
with the likeness of a favorite shrub, or rose, or 
pink, of her own workmanship. I would say 
to the impatient and fretful teacher, that one such 
scene is enough to pay you for a thousand little 
troubles. Try it, my brather or sister teacher, 
and if you never felt a sympathizing emotion in 
the happiness of another, you will then have 
the portal of one of the ingredients of your bet- 
ter nature opened to your real enjoyment. This 
exercise, if resorted to as an amusement, should 
never be mentioned as a task ; but let diversion 
be the theme, and in a great majority of instances, 
if not always, it will be embraced with plea- 
sure. To prevent it from appearing like a task, 
I never urge it upon any, which I think will not 
very often be ; for who does not de- 
light to fmitate the great Creator, in imitating 
his handiwork, especially a child, before its 
mind becomes vitiated. The utiltty of the prac- 
tice has been ably developed by your more expe. 
rienced and talented correspondents ; therefore I 
need not descant largely upon that. No intelli- 
gent parent can object to it since it occupies time 
that is in many instances consumed in play, serv- 
ing only to confuse the school and perplex the 
teacher. It will also place the children of all 
classes in possession of an accomplishment at. 
tained heretofore by the children of the more 
able, at an extra charge in some higher insttiu- 
tion, or at a private school: hence will strike a 
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deadly blow at one of the aristocratic notions of 
the age. ‘Common unruled writing paper will 
do very well to commence upon, where proper 
dra wing paper is notreadily obtained. Each scho. 
larshould be provided with a soft and hard wood. 
covered pencil, which may be got at a trifllin 
expense by the parent, or should be furnishe 
by the liberally endowed teacher, gratis. 
Yours truly, 
A Town Sor. ann TEACHER. 
Westchester, Oct. 16, 1843. A 








EUROPEAN EDUCATION. 
[Extract from the last report of Hon, Horace Mann] 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


CHILDREN are taught to cipher, or, if need be, 
tq count, soon after entering school. I will at- 
tempt to describe a lesson which I saw given to 
a very young class. Blocks of one cube, two 
cubes, three cubes, &c., up to a block of ten 
cubes, lay upon the’teacher’s desk, The cubes 
on each block were distinctly marked off, and 
differently colored,—that is, if the first inch or 
cube was white, the next would be black. The 
teacher stood by his desk, and in front of the 
class. He set up a block of one cube, and the 
class simultaneously said one. A block of two 
cubes was then placed by the side of the first, 
and the class said two. This was done until the 
ten blocks stood by the side of each other ina 
row. They were then counted backwards, the’ 
teacher placing his finger upon them, as a signal 
that their respective numbers were to be called. 
The next exercise was, ‘‘ two comes after one, 
three comes after two,” and so on to ten; and 
then backwards, ‘‘ nine comes before ten, eight 
comes before nine,” and so of the rest. The 
teacher then asked, ‘What is three composed 
of?” A. ‘ Three is composed of one and two.’ 
Q. ‘Of what else is three composed?’ 4, 
‘Three is composed of three ones.’ @. ‘ What 
is four composed of ? A. ‘Four is composed 
of four ones, of two and two, of three and 
one.’ Q. ‘What is five composed of? .4. 
‘ Five is composed of five ones, of two and three, 
of two twos and ene, of four and one.’ Q. 
‘What numbers compose six? seven? eight? 
nine? To the latter the pupil would answer, 
‘Three threes make nine ; two, three and four 
make nine ; two, two and five make nine ; three, 
four“and two make nine; three, five and one 
make nine,’ &e., &c. The teacher then placed 
similar blocks side by side, while the children 
added their respective numbers together, ‘ two 
twos make four;’ ‘three twos make six,’ &c. 
The blocks were then turned down horizontally 
to show that three blocks of two cubes each 
were equal to one of six cubes. Such questions 
‘were then asked as, how many are six less than 
eight? five less than seven? &c. Then, how 
many are seven and eight? The answer was 
given thus ; eight is one more than seven, seven 
and seven make fourteen, and one added makes 
fifteen ; therefore eight and seven make fifteen. 
Q. How many are six andeight? .4. Eight are 
two more than six, six and six make twelve, 
and two added make fourteen. _Or it might be 
thus; six are two less than eight, eight and 
eight are sixteen, two taken from sixteen leave 
fourteen, therefore eight and six are fourteen. 


They then counted up to a hundred on the blocks. 
Towards the close of the lesson, such questions 
as these were put, and readily answered: Of 
what is thirty-eight composed? 4. Thirty- 


eight is composed of thirty and eight ones ; of 
seven fives and three ones;—or sometimes 
thus ;—of thirty-seven and one; of thirty-six 
and two ones ; of thirty-five and three ones, &c. 
Q. Of what is ninety composed? 4. Ninety is 
composed of nine tens,—of fifty and forty, &c., 
&e 


Thus, with a frequent reference to the blocks 
to keep up attention by presenting an object to 
the eye, the simple numbers were handled and 
transposed in a great variety of ways. In this 
lesson, it is obvious that counting, numeration, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
were all included, yet there was no abstract 
rule, or unintelligible form of words given out 
to be committed to memory. Nay, these little 
children took the first steps in the mensuration 
of superficies and solids, by comparing the length 
and contents of one block with those of others. 


When the pupils were a little further ad- 
vanced, I usually heard lessons recited in this 
way: Suppose 4,321 are to be multiplied by 
25*- The pupil says, five times one are five 
five ones, and he sets down 5 in the units place ; 
five times two tens—or twenty ones,—are a 
hundred, and sets down a cipher in the ten’s 
place ; five times three hundred are one thou- 
sand and five hundred, and one hundred to be 
carried make one thousand six hundred, and sets 
down a 6 in the hundred’s place ; five times four 
thousand are twenty thousand, and one thousand 
to be carried make twenty-one thousand. The 
next figure in the multiplier is then taken,— 
twenty times one are twenty, and a 2 is set 
down in the ten’s place ; twenty times two tens 
are four hundred, and a 4 is set down in the 
hundred’s place ; twenty times three hundred 
are six thousand, and a 6 is’ set down in the 
thousand’s place ; twenty times four thousand 
are eighty thousand, and an 8 is set down in the 
ten thousand’s place. Then come the additions 
to get the product. Five ones are five, two tens 
are twenty, and these figures are respectively 
set down ; four hundred and six hundred make 
a thousand, and a cipher is set down in the hun- 
dred’s place ; one thousand to be carried to six 
thousand makes seven thousand, and one thou- 
sand more makes eight thousand, and an 8 is set 
down in the thousand’s,place ; eighty thousand 
and twenty thousand make one hundred thou- 
sand, and a cipher is set down in the ten thou- 
sand’s place, and a 1 in the hundred thousand’s 
place. It is easy to see that where the multi- 
plier and multiplicand are large, this process 
soon passes beyond mere child’s play. 


So in division. If 32,756 are to be, divided by 
75, the pupil says, how many hundred times are: 
seventy-five,—or seventy-five ones,—contained 
in thirty-two thousand ard seven hundred,—or 
in thirty-two thousand and seven hundred enes ; 
four hundred times,—and he sets down a 4 in 
the hundred’s place in the quotient ; then the 








* Thus, 1 
5 


21,606 
8,642 


"108025 
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divisor seventy-five is multiplied (as before,) by 
the four hundred, and the product is set down 
under the first three figures of the dividend, and 
there are two thousand and seven hundred re- 
maining. This remainder is set down in the 
next line, because seventy-five is not contained 
in two thousand seven hundred any number of 
hundred times. And so of the residue of the 
process. 

When there is danger that an advanced class 
will forget the value of the denominations they 
are handling, they are required to express the 
value of each figure in full, throughout the 
whole process, in the manner above described. 

I shall never forget the impression which a 
recitation by a higher class of girls produced 
upon my mind. It lasted an hour. Neither 
teacher nor pupil had book or slate. Questions 
and answers were extemporaneous. They con- 
sisted of problems in Vulgar Fractions, simple 
and compound ; in the Rule of Three, Practice, 
Interest; Discoynt, &e., &c. A few of the first 
were simple, but they soon increased in compli- 
cation and difficulty, and in the amount of the 
sums managed, until I ‘could hardly credit the 
report of my own senses,—so difficult were the 
questions, and so prompt and accurate the re- 
plies. ‘ 

A great many of the exercises in arithmetic 
consisted in reducing the coins of one state to 
those of another. In Germany there are almost 
as many‘difierent currencies as there are states ; 
and the expression of the value of one coin in 
other denominations is a very common exercise. 

It struck me that the main differences between 
their mode of teaching arithmetic and ours, con- 
sist in their beginning earlier, continuing the 
practice in the elements much longer, requiring 
amore thorough analysis of all questions, and 
in not separating the processes, or rules, so 
much as we do from each other. The pupils 


procecd less by rule, more by an understanding |. 


of the subject. It often happens to our children 


that while engaged in one rule, they forget a- 


preceding. Hence many of our best teachers 
have frequent reviews. But there, as I stated 
above, the youngest classes of children were 
taught addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division promiscuously. And so it was in the 
later stages. The mind was constantly carried 
along, and the practice enlarged in more than 
one direction. It is a difference which results 
from teachiug, in the one case, from a book ; 
and in the other, from the head. in the latte® 
case the teacher sees what each pupil most 
needs, and if he finds any one halting or failing 
on a particular class of questions, plies him with 
questions of that kind until his deficiencies are 
supplied. : 

In algebra, trigonometry, surveying, geome- 
try, &c., I invariably saw the teacher standing 
before the blackboard, drawing the diagrams 
and explaining all the relations between their 
several parts, while the pupils, in their seats, 
having a pen and a small manuscript book, co- 
pied the figures, and took down brief heads of 
the solution ; and at the next recitation they 
were required to go to the blackboard, draw the 
figures and solve the problems themselves. 
How different this mode of hearing a lessson 
from that of holding the text-book in the left 
hand, while the fore-finger of the right carefully 
follows the printed demonstration, under pemal- 








ty, should the place be lost, of being obliged to 
recommence the solution. ‘ 








GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Great attention is paid to grammar, or, as it 
is usually called in the ‘ Plan of Studies,’/—the 
German language. But I heard very little of 
the ding-dong and recitative of gender, number 
and case,—of government and agreement, which 
make up so great a portion of the grammatical 
exercises in our schools, and which the pupils 
are often required to repeat until they really 
lose all sense of the original meaning of the 
terms they use. Of what service is it for chil- 
dren to reiterate and reassert, fifty times in a 
single recitation, the gender and number of 
nouns, about which they never made a mistake 
even before a grammar book was put into their 
hands? If the object of grammar is to teach 
children to speak and write their native language 
with propriety, then they should be practised 
upon expressing their own ideas with elegance, 
distinctness and force. For this purpose, their 
common every-day phraseology is first to be at- 
tended to. As their speech becomes more co. 
pious, they should be led to recognize those 
slight shades of distinction which exist between 
words almost synonymous ; to discriminate be- 
tween the literal and the figurative; and to 
frame sentences in which the main idea shall 
be brought out conspicuously and prominently, 
while all subordinate ones,—mere matters of 
circumstance or qualification,—shall occupy 
humbler or more retired positions. The sen. 
tences of some public speakers are so arranged, 
that what is collateral or incidental, stands out 
boldly in the foregrcund, while the principal 
thought is almost lost in the shade ;—an ar- 
rangement as preposterous as if, in the Senate 
chamber, the forum or the parade-ground, the 
peesident, the judge, or the commanding officer, 
were thrust into the rear, while a nameless 
throng of non-officials and incognitos should oc- 
cupy the places of dignity and authority. Gram- 
mar should be taught in such a way as to lead 
out into rhetoric as it regards the form of the 
expression, and into logic as it regards the se- 
quence and coherency of the thoughts. If this 
is so, then no person is competent to teach 
grammar who is not familiar, at least, with all 


‘the leading principles of rhetoric and logic. 


The Prussian teachers, by their constant habit 
of conversing with the pupils ; by requiring a 
complete answer to be given to every question ; 
by never allowing a mistake in termination, or 
in the collocation of words or clauses to pass 
uncorrected, nor the sentence as corrected to 
pass unrepeated ; by requiring the poetry of the 
reading lessons to be changed into oral, or writ- 
ten prose, and the prose. to be paraphrased, or 
expressed in different words ; and by exacting 
a general account or summary of the reading 
lessons, are,—as we may almost literally say,— 
constantly teaching grammar ;—or, as they more 
comprehensively call it,—the German language. 
It is easy to see that Composition is iacluded 
under this head,—the writing of regular “‘ es- 
45 4 or “‘ themes” being only a later exercise. 

ofessor Stowe gives the following account 
of the manner of teaching and explaining the 
different parts of speech. 

‘* Grammar is taught directly and scientifi- 
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cally, yet by no means in a dry and technical 
manner. On the contrary, technical terms are 
carefally avoided, till the child has become fa- 
miliar with the nature and use of the things de. 
signated by them, and he is able to use them as 
the names of ideas which have a definite exist- 
ence in his mind, and not as awful sounds, dim- 
ly shadowing forth some mysteries of science 
into which he has no power to penetrate. 

“The first object is to illustrate the different 
parts ef speech, such as the noun, verb, adjec- 
tive, adverb ; and this is done by engaging the 
pupil in conversation, and leading him to form 
sentences in which the particular part of speech 
to be learned shall be the most important word, 
and directing his attention to the nature and use 
of the word, in the place where he uses it, For 
example, let us suppose the nature and use of 
the adverb is to be taught ; the teacher writes 
upon the blackboard the words here, there, near, 
&e. He then says, ‘Children, we are all to- 
gether in this room, by which of the words on 
the blackboard can you express this?’ Chil- 
dren,—‘ We are all here.’ Teacher,—‘ Now 
look out of the window and see the church; 
what can you say of the church with the second 
word on the blackboard?’ Children,—‘ The 
church is there.’ Teacher,— The distance be- 
tween us and the church is not great ; how will 
you express this bya word on the blackboard ?’ 
Children,—‘ The church is near.’ The fact 
that these different words express the same sort 
of relations is then explained, and accordingly, 
that they belong to the same class, or are the 
same part of speech. The variations of these 
words are next explained. ‘Children, you say 
the church is near, but there is a shop between 
us and the church ; what will you say of the 
shop?” Children,—‘ The shop is nearer’— 
Tcacher,—‘ But there’s a fence between us and 
the shop. Now when you think of the distance 
between us, the shop, and the fence, what wilF 
you say of the fence?” Children,—' The fence 
is nearest.’ So of other adverbs. The lark 
sings well. Compare the singing of the lark 
with that of the canary bird. Compare the 
singing of the nightingale with that of the cana- 
ry bird.” 

I heard excellent Iessons on the different 
meanings which roots, or primitive words as- 
sume, when used with different affixes or suf- 
fixes. An analagous lesson in our language 
would consist in giving the meanings of the dif- 
ferent words which come from one root in the 
Latin, as, convene, intervene, prevent, erent, ad- 
Pent, &e. ; or accede, recede, succeed, exceed, 
procced, secede, precede, intercede, &c. 





THE ALPHABET. 





Jextract from the report of H. Wirson, County Super- 


intendent of Allegany.] 





To compile some of the various modes that 
have been recommended for teaching the alpha- 
bet; and from these to suggest the best, is all 
that the undersigned has aimed to accomplish; 
he presumes this is all the department expects at 
his hands; and could he persuade himself that 
this expectation would not be wholly disappoint- 
ed, he could then believe that, at least, some ser- 
vice had been rendered to the cause of general 
¢ducation, . 








The following are the methods generally used: 

Ist. The twenty-six letters are presented to 
the child in rapid succession three or four times 
a day. 

2d. One letter only at a time; let it be written 
on the black-board, and when it is thoroughly 
learned, place another near it, proceed in the 
same way until all are mastered; care should be 
taken that those already learned are not forgot- 
ten as the child proceeds, &c. When one letter 
has been learned, let the child have a small slate 
and try to make the letter on that, or let a small 
black-board be procured and let him chalk the 
letter on that, &c. 


3d. Divide the alphabet into lessons of a few 
letters each, let these form the names of objects 
familiar to the child, as follows: cat, dog, hen, 
bird, Sc. The letters in each word, let it be 
borne in mind, form a lesson. When the child 
is learning the letters in the word selected for the 
lesson, let the teacher tell him ananecdote about 
the object, something that will please him. ‘ 

4th. Divide the alphabet into lessons, and 
class together on a black-board or card the let- 
ters that have a similar form, thus; ij, If, tr, hk, 
num, oce, bd, pq, vxz, wy, sag, double letters, 
th, sh, ch, ph, terminations, ing, tion, ple, ble. 
Each division is a distinct lesson; the teacher 
should point out the similarity and differences in 
the shapes of the letters, §c.—thus in the first 
lesson, the dotted letter j differs from the i in its 
greater length and curve at the bottom; the land 
fare of equal length, the one has a square top, 
the other a curved one, and so on to the others. 

In double letters and terminations, the teacher 
should carefully give, and practice the child in 
their proper sounds, as without it he would not 
be able to perceive them from the combinations 
of the letters. The child should not be permit- 
ted to pass on to a new class until he has fully 
mastered the one before him. 


5th. Words and letters are taught at the same 
time. Show the child the first letter in the Bi- 
ble, I, and let him find it then wherever it oc- 
curs in the first verse. Having done this, show 
him the second letter, n; let him find every n in 
the first verse. He should then be informed 
what I-nspells. This enables him to read the 
first word in the Bible; let his second lesson be 
the next word in the Bible, the letters of which 
and their combinations should be learned as be- 
fore. Proceed in the same manner through each 
svfccessive lesson, till he can read the first verse 
in Genesis. ‘‘ In the beginning, God created the 
heaven and the earth.” 


6th. Present the child with a picture of some 
object, having the name on the card in capitals. 
It may be a dog, &c. The word is shown to the 
child, and he is referred to the picture for the 
meaning, after having pronouncedit. The child 
may then be taught these three letters, and that 
they perform the same office as the picture, &c. 
One word is sufficient for a lesson, and when the 
letters in this are thoroughly learned, take an- 
other word and proceed as before. The teacher 
should accompany each lesson with an interest- 
ing anecdote respecting the object, &c. Set the 
child to draw the letters designed for the lesson. 
or the picture of the object, upon the black-board 
or slate, 

; (We shall continue the subject in our next.) 
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CLASS BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JENKS & PALMER, No 131 Washington st., Boston, 


and for sale by the following houses: New-York City— | ed 


Collins, Brother & Co., Robinson, Pratt & Co., Hunt- 
ington & Savage, A. V. Blake, Mark H. Newman, Roe 
Lockwood, Geo. F. Coolidge & Brother, Mahlon Day 
& Co., Daniel ae & Co. Albany—Oliver Steele, 
BE. H. Pease. Troy—Stedham & Redfield. Utica—Ben- 
nett, Backus & Hawley. Rochester—David Hoyt, Wm. 
Alling. Buffalo—W. B. & C. E. Peck, and by Booksel- 
lers and ‘fraders generally. The following works for 
Education are particularly recommended to the notice 
of those interested in the subjects, as containing the 
modern improvements, and calculated to lessen the la- 
bors of teaching and learning, and at the same time to 
make thorough and practical scholars. 


EMERSON’S SPELLING BOOKS. 

Emerson’s National Spelling Book and Pronouncing 
Tutor, onan improved plan, with Reading Lessons. 
160th Edition. e 

Introduction to the above for younger scholars, by the 
same. These works are highly recommended by teach- 
ers and others, are used in the Boston Public Schools, 
and also extensively in the various schools in the Uni- 
ted States. 


WORCESTER’S READING BOOKS, 

Worcester’s Primer or First Book. ao Book for 
reading and spelling. Introduction to the Third Rook, 
Third Book, with rules and instructions, Fourth Book, 
with rules. 

This series is considered by Teachers and others to 
be the most valuable and popular now before the pub- 
lic. The Rules and Instructions for avoiding common 
errors were originally inserted in this series by the 
author, and form theirpeculiarcharacteristics. Wher- 
ever used, and they are extensively introduced, the 
books have given entire satisfaction. 

PARLEY’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Parley’s First Book of ——- Parley’s Second 
Book of History. Parley’s Third Book of History. Par- 
= Arithmetic. Parley’s Book of the United States¢ 

he Histories contain maps and engravings, and be- 
ing in general use in the schools and academies in our 
country, may be considered as standard books for the 
instruction of youth in History. 


EMERSON’S ARITHMETIC, (in Three Parts.) 
Part 1, contains easy lessons,for beginners. Part 2, 
contains lessons for ajl scholars. Part 3, contains the 
higher operations. Key to Parts 2 and3. Questions 
to Part 3. 
This series of Arithmetics is in use in the schools of 
New-York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and in other in- 








stitutions where the modern improvements are adopt 


BA\LEY’S ALGEBRA. 


Bailey’s First Lessonsin Algebra, for Academies and 
Common Schools. Key to the above for Teachers. 

_ The above Algebra is onthe inductive plan, and is de- 
signed for those not versed in the science. It is used 
as a class book in the Public Schools of Boston, and in 
various schools and academies of high character in all 
parts of the United States. 


_ _GOODRICH’S UNITED STATES. 

Goodrich’s History of the United States, adapted to 
the capacity of youth. Revised and enlarged from the 
one hundredth edition, and brought down to Tyler’s ad- 
ministration. Goodrich’s and Emerson’s Questions to 
the above. " 

The above History of the United States is among the 
most popular works of the kind. Itis in use in the Bos- 
tun Schools, and has a high and extensive popularity. 

WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 

Worcester’s Elementary, adapted for use in Schools 
and Academies, containing nearly 9000 more words than 
any other School Dictionary. 

Do. Comprehensive, (Pronoucing and Explanatory,) 
designed for the same, and for general reference. 

.This Dictionary is recommended by persons of the 
highest literary merit, as “‘combining advantages as @ 
Pronouncing Dictionary, superior to all others,” and 
as being a ‘‘a mostcomprehensive, correct, and useful 
compendium.” 


RUSSELL’S ELOCUTIONARY SERIES. 

1. Russell’s Lessons in Enenciation. 2. Do. Rudi- 

ments of Gesture. 8. Do. Exercises in Elocution. 
MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Little Songster, an Elementary Singing Book for 
Primary Schools, by G. J. Webb, Pres. of Handel and 
Haydn Society, Editor of Mass. Coll. Ch. Music, &c. 

The Common School Songster, for advanced learners; 
by the same. Published under the sanction of the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music. > 

The Young Lady’s Vocal Class Book, designed for 
families and the higher schools; by the same. Publish- 
ed un ler the sanction of the Poston Academy of Music. 

The above forma progressive series for the use of 
families and schools. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

School Committees, Teachers, &c. desirous of exam. 
ining any of the above will be supplied without charge- 

In addition to the above, always for sale, at satisfac- 
tory prices, a complete assortment of School, Music 
and Miscellaneous Books, Stationery, &c, 








av. WILLARD’S 
HISPORICAL WORKS, 


The works of Mrs. Willard, late-of the Troy Female 
Seminary, are receiving the same & 5 oe 
wherever they aré made known. School Teachers, 
Trustees, "Pown and County Superintendents, are invi- 
ted to examine these works, with reference to their 
adaptation to Commonand Select Schools of the coun- 
try. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., Philadelphia, 
and Pratt, Woodford & Co., New-York. 

Willard’s History of the United States, a Republic of 
America, illustrated with maps and engacines. Two 

ditions. The Academical or Lib dition, 8 vols. 
Abridged or School Edition, 18 ‘mo. ‘The lar; ork is 
designed asa Text Book for Acadeniles and Female Se- 











minaries, and willbe found tobe a valuable Library 

k, for every District School. The small work, be- 
ing an abridgement of the same is designed asa Text 
Book for Common Schools. 

The same publishers have in press, and will publish 
on the 16th of June, a new and splendid Edition of Wil- 
lard’s Universal History, illustrated with numerous 
maps and operon designed as a Text Book for 
Academies Schools. Teachers forming new clas- 
ges in Universal History are invited to examine this 
bf nish before deciding upon the Text Book they wil) 
gcopt. 
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VALUABLE 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 216 PEARL-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


The Geography of the Heavens, and Class Book of 
Astronomy, 1 vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial 
Atlas, imperial 4to, neatly colored. ‘ 

Contents of the Atlas. 

1. Plan exhibiting the relative magnitudes, distances, 
and positions of the different bodies which compose the 
Solar System. 2. The Visible Heavens in January, 
February, and March. 3. The Visible Heavens in Oc- 
tober, November, and December. 4. The Visible Hea- 
vens in July, August, and September. 5. The Visible 
Heavens in April, May, and June. 6. The Visible Hea- 
vens in the south polar regions for each month in the 
year. 7. The Visible Heavens in the north polar regions 
for each month in the year. 8. The Planisphere of the 
whole Heavens, on Mercator’s Projection. By E. A. 
Burritt, A. M., with an Introduction by Thomas Dick, 
LL. D., author of the Christian Philosopher. Written 
expressly for this work. 

Astronomy for Beginners, with a Map and twenty- 
seven Engravings. By Francis Fellowes, A. M. 

Familiar Lectures on Botany; practical, elementary, 
and physiological; with an appendix containing descrip- 
tions of the Plants of the United States, the Exotics, 
&c.; also aDictionary of the Symbolical language of 
Flowers.—1 vol. imperial 12mo., by Mrs. Almira H. 
Lincoln. 

Botany for Beginners; an Introduction to Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s Lectures on Botany, for the use of Common 
Schools and the Younger Pupils of Higher Schools and 
Academies. By Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, 1 vol. royal 16mo. 

Familiar Lectures on Natural Philosophy, forthe use 
of Schools and Academies, 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners; designed for Com- 
mon Schools and Families. By Mrs. Phelps, author of 
«¢ Familiar Lectures on Botany,’’ &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Familiar Lectures on Chemistry, forthe use of Schools 
and Academics. By Mrs. Phelps (formerly Mrs. Lin. 
coln,) 1 vol. 12mo. 

Chemistry for Beginners; designed for Com. Schools 
and the Younger Pupils of Higher Schools and Acade- 
mies, with Engravings. By Mrs. Phelps,1 vol. 18mo. 

A Dictionary of the English Language: Abridged 
from the American Dictionary, for the use of Primary 
Sehools and the Counting-House. By Noah Webster, 


A Dictionary for Primary Schools. By Noah Web- 
ster. 1 vol. 16mo., 330 pp. 

The Child’s Picture Defining and Reading Book, by 
the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, 

The Malte Brun School Geography and Atlas, 238 
pages royal 18mo. and 32 engravings from original de- 
signs. By S. Griswold Goodrich. 

A practical Grammar of the English language, or an 
introduction to Composition; in which the construc- 
tions of the language are classified into Predications 
and Phrases, by Edward Hazen, author of ‘‘ The Sym- 
bolicae Spelling Book,” ‘‘ The Speller and Definer,”’ 
and “‘ Popular Technology, or Professions and Trades.’’ 

Peter Parley’s Geography for Children; illustrated 
with 9 maps and 75 engravings. 

Peter Parley’s History of the World, 75 engravings. 

A New Introduction to the Science of Algebra; de- 
signed for Students in Colleges and the higher Schools 
and Academies. By Silas Totten, M. A., President of 
Washington College, Connecticut. 

The Ecclesiastical Class Book, or History of the 
Church, from the birth of Christ, to the present time; 
adapted to thé’ use of Academies and Schools. By 
Charies A. Goodrich. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Elements of Criticism by Henry Home, Lord Kaimes, 
Judge of the Court of Sessions in Scotland, &c. &c., 
with Analyses and Translations of the Illustrations. 

Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with an Introduction, giving a short sketch of the 
causes which led to the Declaration of Independence, 
containing seven beautiful engravings on steel, among 
which is one taken from Col. Trumbull’s celebrated 
pitture of the “Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ 1 vol. imperial 12mo. pp. 479. 

Townrow’s Stenography; prepared expressly for 
Schools and private instruction. , 

7 A number of recommendatiens from the highest 
sources, could be appended to each of the above men- 
tioned works; but, from their extended and very gene- 
ral use, the publishers deem this unnecessary. 

H. & S. in addition to their own publications, keep an 
assortment of School, Miscellaneous, and Classical 
Books, and Stationery, which will be sold on the most 





| favorable terms. 








VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHEED BY 


JOHN PAINE, Hartford, Conn. 
And for sale by booksellers generally. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, illustrated by 
numerous cuts. 

The questionsand answers are adapted to the object 
in view, and calculated to impart instruction ina pleas 
ing and interesting manner. It is accompanied by 2 
large and valuable Atlas. Many of the maps have been 
recently redrawn and newly engraved, and ail arranged 
from the latest and best authorities. A system of em- 
blems and abbreviations is adopted throughout the whole 
showing the Government, Religion, State of Society, 
Population, Navigation, &c., of the more important 
countries ata single glance. Though the Atlusis much 


enlarged and greatly improved, the price remains the 
same as heretofore. 

SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL ARITHME- 
TIC, 18mo, in which mental arithmetic is combined 
with the use of the slate, being a complete system for 
all practical purposes. 

KEY to the above, Gocigned for teachers only. 

SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC, {2mo, in three parts. 
Part first, a mental course for every Class of learners. 
Part second, consisting both in ry and practice. 
Part third treats of the more advanced studies in ma- 





thematies. Jllustrated by diegrams and cubical blocks, 
Key to the same, decigued ‘or teachers oply. 
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REQUISITES 


FOR ACADEMIES, SEMINURTES AND SCHOOLS, 


Published by 


6.0. WICEZEAM, 


77 FULTON-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


1. The School Ledger, which will last as a Register 
for a School in the proportion of 36 scholars, six years, 
eight months to the year, substantially bound; price for 
single copies, $1.26, and when 6 or more copies are or- 
dered, $1 each. 


The same, which will serve asa Register for a School 
of 22 scholars, 4 years, § months to the year, cloth 
backs; 60 cents single, or 13 copies for $5. 


2. The Trustees’ and Clerks’ District Record for the 
Common Schoots of the State of New-York, containing 
the School Act, and instructions of the State Superin- 
tendent, and ruled for the Clerks’ and Treasurers’ Ac- 
counts, substantially bound, in sizes of 14, 2,3 and4 
quires of foolscap paper, at the rate: of 33} cents per 
quire. 

3. The Teachers’ Certificates, on which are entered 
at given periods, the Attendances, Recitations and De- 
portment of the pupils, being filled up from the regis- 
ter, with a list of studies — the back, printed either 
with colored inks or on colored paper; price 6 cts. per 
doz. ; 50 cts. per hundred. 


4. Regulations of District Libraries, comformable to 
law, approved of by the State Superintendent, and suit- 
ed to the size of ordinary books; 25 cts. per hundred, 
(but put in with libraries ordered, gratis.) 


FOR ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES AND SELECT 
SCHOOLS 


1. The School Register, sufficient for the account of 
more than 1000 Attendances, Recitations and Deport- 
ment—price 50 cts. 

The same, sufficient for 44 scholars 12 months, 31 cts. 

2. Academical and Select School Diary, designed for 
the.Records of one pupil 12 weeks, on a new and ap- 
proved plan, 6} cts. A 

3. Academical and High School Diploma, illustrated 
by a beautiful lithograph engraving of the ‘Hill of 
Science;”’ plain, § cts. 

The same, colored, 12} cts. 

4. The Pupil’s Album of Chirography, a comparative 
Record of Penmanship, prepared for 500 specimens, on 
good paper; 374 cts. ‘i 

The same, for 300 specimens, 25 cts. 

5. Geometrical Diagrams in sheets, 8 cts. 

The same in sheets, varnished, 12} cts. 

The same on cards, varnished, 18} cts. 

6. School Rewards, beautifully engraved on steel; 
plain per doz., 4cts. 

The same colored, per doz., 6 cts. ” 

O. 0. W., is also agent for the sale of Blake’s Dis- 
trict Library, 252 pages each. Nine volumes are al- 
ready published, and others will be added at short in- 





tervals—they are printed on fine paper and handsomely 
mr and will be sold at the low price of 45 cts. per 
volume. } 
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"ML A. ROOT’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY & PRACTICE OF PENMANSHIP. 
A System of Twelve Books, in Three Parts. 

PUBLISHED BY | 


Appollos W*. Harrison, 
83 SOUTH-SEVENTH-ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The object of this system is tofurnish to Commonor 
District school teachers, the means of accomplishing 
all with their pupils in the art that the best writing 
masters can. ; _ ae ; 

This it is believed will be fully realized on trial, and 
ata less cost for books, than for the use of blank writ- 
ing books, It has been ascertained by careful analy- 
sis, that Root’s Writing Books, average four times as 
much writing for the pupil, as the same number of 
biank books ; and as the cost for each number.is buta 
trifle more than for blank books, they must be much the 
cheapest, at least by more than one-half. Besides there 
is agreat saving of time to the teacher, the copies: be- 
ing all set ina fac-simile of the beautiful hand of the 


author. aa ne 
PLAN AND USE OF THE SYSTEM, 

The arrangement is such, a8 to enable teachers who 
use them, to superintend, and rapidly’ advance very 
large classes with comparatively little labor. Every 
exercise to be practised, and letter to be imitate], is 
fully and clearly explained in bold type u the same 
page with the lesson. This, and the ready set copies, 
with cuts illustrating and exhibiting both the correct 
and false positions of the hand and pen, enables any 
one of common capacity, who will read, think, and ex- 
ercise his own judgment, not ool to teach himself, but 

with thea hese books, a thorough and suc- 
cessful teacher of practical writing. The whole plan 
leasing, interesting, and effectual; entirely new 





is. 
and original with the author, 





THE PRIMARY PART 

Is for beginners, and is peculiarly adapted to their 
youthful capacities. The lessons are so arranged that 
short, !ong, and capital Ictters are classed and prac- 
tised first, according to similarity of formation; then, 
alphabetically in single letters and words, so as to 
fix the form ofeach letter in the pupil’s mind. Each 
lesson is alternated with exercises, to give facility of 
action tothe muscles, and establish the correct man- 
ner of holding the hand and ry 

THE INTERMEDIATE PART, 

Thotigh a proper successor to the primary, may be 
used as a com mencement by pupils somewhat advanc- 
ed, or self-instructors. It will produce a practical 
business style. It comprisesas exercises. single small 
letters, entire words, capital letters, alphabetical sen- 
tences, and a series of bold exercises for acquiring. 
great freedom and command of hand. 

¥ THE FINAL PART. 

Contains off-hand or whole arm exercises, capital 
letters, select sentences of one and two lines each, and 
business transactions; suchas Notes, Orders, Drafts, 
Receipts, &c., and the ornamental branches of the 
art, comprising Round Hand, German Text, Old Eng- 
lish, &c. Each part although gradually progressive, 
and designed to be used in regular succession; is so 

lanned as to make a ran oye series of itself, and may 

used independently of the others. The whole form- 

ing the most complete, philosophical, practical, and 
economical system ever before published. 
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~ EMERSON’S ARITHMETIC. 


Paur Fiasr, is 3 small book, designed for the use of 
young classes, from five to eight years of age. 

Part Seconp, contains within itself, a complete sys- 
tem of Mental and Written Arithmetic, united; and 
this book, having been lately enlarged, is sufficiently 
extensive for common schools. : : 

Paar Turn, for advanced scholars, comprises a brief 
review of the elementary principles, and a full devel- 
opment of the higher operations, with extensive com- 
mercial information. 

This System of Arithmetic has been adopted by the 
Boston School Board, to take the place of Colburn’s 
First Lessons and Sequel—by the Providence Board, 
totake the place of Smith’s Arithmetic,—and by the 
Philadelphia Board, to take the place of Pike’s. The 
recommendations of the work are from gentlemen who 
do not lend their names to give countenance to indif- 
ferent publications. They are such as the fol!owing : 


To Mr. Frederick Emerson. 

Sir,—! have received the First and Second Parts of 
your North American Arithmetic, and am highly pleas- 
ed with the plan of the work, and the manner of its 
execution thus far. It unites simplicity with fulness, 
and will thus be sure to interest the beginner, while it 
furnishes, at the same time, an ample guide to the 
more advariced pupil. Respectfully and truly yours, 

ALBERT HOPKINS. 

Late Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phsloso- 

phy in Williamstown College. 


To the Publishers of Emerson’s Arithmetic. 
Gentlemen,—I have examined the Third Part of Mr. 
Emerson’s Arithmetic with great pleasure. The per- 
spicuity of its arrangement, and the clearness and bre- 
vity of its explanations, combined with its happy adap- 
tation to the purposes of practical business, are its 
great recommendations. I hope it will soon intro- 
duced into all our schools, and take the place of ill- 
digested treatises, to which our instructors have hith- 
erto been compelled to resort. Respectfully, 
BENJAMIN PIERCE. 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 


IN THREE PARTS. 





From the Masters of the Publie Shools of Boston, in the 
Department of Arithmetic. 


Emerson’s System of Arithmetic, (First, Second and 
Third Part,) has been inuse in the Public Schools 
of Boston for several years, and it affords us pleasure 
to say, that our opinion of its value has been confirm. 
ed by observing its effect in the business of instruction. 
It is written ina perspicuousstyle, its i!lustrations are 
lucid, its arrangement is judicious, and the gradation 
of its exercises is. exact. We consider the work to be- 
justly entitled‘to’ the high reputation it has acquired, 
and we sincerely recommend it to the attention of 
teachers, who have not had opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with its merits. 


P. Macintosh, jr., Hancock School. 
James Robinson, Bowdoin School. 
Levi Conant, Elsot School. 
Aaron D. Capen, Mayhew School. 
Josiah Fairbank, Adams School. 
John A. Harris, Hawes School. 
Reuben Swan, jr., Wells School. 
Nathan Merrill, Franklin School. 
Loring Lothrop, Endicott School. 
Charles Kimball, Boylston School. 
Joseph Hale, Johnson School. 
Samuel L. Gould, Winthrop School. 
Boston, Jan. 28, 1842. : 
Emerson’s Arithmetic, Part Third, has for several 
years been a text book in the Boston English High 
School. I think that it is a highly useful book for those 
scholars who have faithfully learned the Second Part, 
which, in my opinion is an excellent work. 
HOMAS SHERWIN, 
Prineipal of the Boston English High Schoot. 
Having for several years, used Emerson’s North 
American Arithmetic, and having had a fair opportuni- 
ty to compare it with other works upon the same sub- 
ject, 1 cheerfully certify, that [ consider it decidedly 
the best Arithmetic which has fallen under my notice. 
I confidently recommend it as a work of rare merit, 
and well deserving the extensive use and great popu- 
larity which it has hitherto enjoyed. 
LUTHER ROBINSON, 





Harvard University. 


Sub-Master of the Boston English High School. 
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ERASTUS H. PEASE. 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


82 State-Stree, 
ALBANY. 


Is constantly supplied with a large assortment of 
Schoo! Books. Merchants and Teachers supplied on 


the most favorable terms. 


Globes in pairs, or sold seperately, to accommodate 
purchasers,—$1.60, $10, $12.60, $13 each. The larger 


globes ate furnished with a quadrant. 


Agent for the sale of Mitchell’s Outline Maps for 
mies, &c., at the publisher’s prices. 

maps have been hte # J improved, and anew map 

ied, the whole secured in a 


Schools, Acade' 
of Europe, of large size 


Particular attention given to supplying Public, Pri 
vate and School Libraries. 


N. B. The School books recommended by the Saper- 
intendent of this County, always onhand, wholesale or 
retail. Also, the School Ledger, a Register of whatev- 
er is required by law to be recorded in Distriet Schools. 

Theological, ieah, Scientific, Classical and Stand- 
ard Works. Bibles, Commentaries, &c. &c. 

The Sabbath School Bible and Tract Depository, em- 
braces the whole range of this class of publications. 





strong case, without any increase in the price. ae 
- Orders supplied at the very lowest prices. 
Late ae aay rere ten iment gratifying | Blank Account Books of all deseriptions, and all 
are specially recommended by the Secretary of State | kinds of office and Schoo! Stationery. 
. ana Superintendent of Cominoa Sehools ofthe State of a address Erastus H. Pease, State-Street, Al- 
'w-Xor , . e . 



















